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BLACK WILL. 


By Sir GeorGE Dovuc tas. 


T was by no means an easy thing to make Will’s acquaintance. 
He was a fisherman of the Greenses, and I a visitor there ; 
there was in his opinion a gulf between us, and he would have been 
the last man in the world to hold out his hand to me across it. Nor 
was he less difficult of approach from other quarters. Asa fisherman 
among fishermen, his position was somewhat exceptional ; in fact, he 
was a man of mark in his calling. He had worked hard and well, 
and—what was far more uncommon—to excellent good profit, so much 
so that, though a youngish man still, he owned a house, a boat and 
nets, and held, or at least was supposed to hold, his head higher than 
his fellows. Thus it was all very well for me to say to the girl, ona 
Saturday night, when my friends and I were seated over our glasses 
in the parlour of the little inn upon the quay, “ Run round and ask 
Mr. Steenson to give me the favour of his company.” Steenie 
Steenson, fond of a glass and not over prosperous in the world, 
would joyfully drink with any man, even a visitor, provided always 
that there were others of his kind present to keep him in countenance. 
But with Will—or Mister Windram, as some of them called him—it 
was different. I was gently given to understand that his company 
was not to be had for the asking. “It’s for no use,” said my friend 
Seabreeze (I give him his by-name, of course), one night when I had 
proposed inviting Windram to join us, “it’s for no use ; he wouldna 
drink wi’ the likes o’ huz.” This was a revelation to me ; for though 
I knew that all men were not equal, I had never guessed that all 
fishermen were not. But so it is. 


Perhaps it was Windram’s appearance which had first attracted 
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my attention ; for he was a striking-looking fellow. His by-name— 
every Scotch fisherman has a by-name—was derived from his black 
hair and beard ; and he had also the dark rich complexion which is 
usually described as Spanish. But there was nothing repellent or 
austere about his countenance. On the contrary, its expression, in 
the lower parts especially, was kindly and humorous, readily breaking 
into a smile ; whilst, as for his figure, it displayed a tendency to 
stoutness which I was told rather unfitted him for the more active 
parts of a fisherman’s work. But as helmsman and skipper of a boat 
he had no equal; and it was when I heard him spoken of as the 
“‘ perseveringest fisherman in the Greenses,” that I became anxious 
to know him. 

Well, of course the more difficult it seemed to be to make his 
acquaintance, the more interested did I become in doing so. Having 
some knowledge of his father, who years before had gone gunning with 
my own father, I had occasionally passed the time of day with Will, 
when I happened to see him seated at work in an entry, with a creel 
containing lines between his legs. On these occasions he would 
answer civilly enough, but he gave me no further encouragement, 
and I hope I am not the sort of man to conclude that, because he 
wore a blue sleeved-waistcoat and I a grey shooting coat, I had 
therefore a natural right to intrude my company upon him. No; 
I had my bit of pride as well as he, and I passed on. Yet, in the 
end, we did become acquainted, and, though that was years ago, 
there are few men whom at this day I am prouder of having called 
my friend. 

It happened simply enough. It was the custom at the Greenses, 
on Sabbath afternoons during the summer and autumn months, for 
the several Ministers of the town to unite, or to take turns, in holding 
an open-air service. These meetings were held sometimes on the 
quay, and sometimes, when the weather was particularly fine, on the 
Point beyond the town. I happened to attend one of them, held in 
the latter place, and I remember at the time thinking it a moving sight. 

The season was early autumn, and the morning had been 
frosty, but later in the day the air was mild, and the sky clear and 
blue, whilst the sun shone fair on the grassy cliff-heads and the blue 
sea beyond. The black-coated Minister stood with bared head in 
the midst of a circle formed by the more devout among his hearers, 
who were seated on the ground. Behind these stood others—who 
would have described themselves as less ‘“Gospel-greedy ”—who 
arrived, tarried awhile, and then pursued their way, for the path 
along the cliffs was the favourite Sunday afternoon’s walk of the 
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inhabitants of the Greenses. It was among the latter that I took my 
place, and presently, chancing to look round, I noticed that I had 
Windram for neighbour. A hymn was sweetly sung, which to my 
fancy seemed to mount direct to heaven, for there was no Church to 
come between ; and, that concluded, the Minister began to speak. 
I have forgotten his text ; all I remember is that, in the course of his 
preaching, he came to speak of children. What he said seemed to 
me commonplace enough. But not so to my neighbour. For, my 
eye falling upon him at the moment, I observed a single tear roll 
down his cheek and drop upon the ground. 

When the meeting was over and the people dispersed I found 
myself, in what seemed the most natural way in the world, walking 
back to the town side by side with Windram, in friendly converse. 
I don’t know how the conversation began, but, as we were both of 
us Scotchmen, it may safely be inferred that it was with criticism of 
the sermon. And I don’t know who began it. But I know that we 
stayed together long that evening, and that from that day we were 
friends. 

Our acquaintance ripened, and ere long I learnt enough of Will’s 
. life to gather the cause of his emotion at the sermon. It appeared 
that, a few years before, he had lost his eldest child, a little girl who 
had been his darling, and, as he assured me, a favourite with every- 
one who knew her. And in proof of the latter, he told me what 
follows. One evening she had gone with him and her mother to a 
concert in the town. She was standing leaning against his knee as he 
sat in his place in the “reserved seats ”—for, as became a man of 
substance, he liked to do things in style—when the lady sitting next 
him, a stranger, began to take notice of her. The little maiden 
responded graciously, without shyness, and soon she was seated“on 
the lady’s lap. But that was by no means all ; for in a little while 
the lady next again was won by her demeanour, and nothing would 
satisfy her but that she, too, in her turn, must have her on her knee. 
This attracted attention, and presently the next person—man of 
woman—was asking, “ Will you let me have her? Will you come to 
me?” And so, to the pride of her father’s heart, the child was 
passed from one person to another in this fashionable assembly, 
right along the bench, winning hearts wherever she went. And it 
was only a week or two after this childish triumph that the little 
creature had sickened of some child’s malady and died. So her 
father fondly cherished the remembrance of the scene. He had 
other children ; but it was easy to see that, despite the lapse of time, 
his first-born still held the first place in his heart. 
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As I got to know Will better, I am afraid that I behaved rather 
shabbily to my older friends—Breeze, Steenson, and the others. 
Of course I kept a warm side for them still ; but Will—Will was the 
man for me, and when I could have his company the rest were at a 
discount. But, as bad luck would have it, Will seemed to have less 
time at his disposal than any of the others. Their occupations, 
whatever they might be, short of actual “going off’—their phrase 
for going a-fishing—seemed always to admit of being indefinitely 
deferred. ‘ Where are you off to?” I might inquire of one of them, 
meeting him on the quay. ‘To seek bait,” was perhaps his answer; 
but he was always open to come and have a glass with me first. The 
glass sometimes took an hour or two to absorb ; but that seemed to 
make no difference. But with Will it was quite another matter. I 
believe he liked my company well enough ; but so long as a turn of 
work remained undone, it was vain, as I soon learnt, to seek to 
persuade him to go with me, even for five minutes. So, though we 
had some good hours together, I never saw enough of him to satisfy 
myself. But, needless to say, the knowledge that his heart was so 
entirely in his work did not lessen my admiration for the man. 
Gentle and kindly, however, as he seemed to me, I soon learnt 
that Black Will was not without ill-wishers at the Greenses. And, 
curiously enough, the worst of these ill-wishers were women. It was 
not that they had any direct personal cause of offence against him, 
for he was as quiet-Kving a man as could be wished. No; the head 
and front of his offending was his venturesomeness. In the pursuit 
ef his vocation as a fisherman, he was apt to dare too much; and 
by so doing to lead husbands, fathers, brothers, and friends to risk 
their lives. For, among fishermen, the universal tendency to follow 
another’s lead is developed to an unusual pitch. Sometimes, on 
rough evenings in the herring-season, I have known a crowd of them 
to debate an hour at a time the question of going off or not. Yet 
should oze amongst them once make up his mind independently for 
himself, then, ten to one that those who five minutes before had 
been most opposed to him would follow his example. Now it took 
a good deal to keep Will at home from the fishing, and no doubt in 
his case daring was justified by the confidence bred of admirable 
seamanship. The drawback of it was that others, lacking his 
justification, sometimes followed his lead to their cost. Hence it 
arose that, under stress of deep anxiety, wives and mothers among 
the fisher-people had been known to exclaim that it would be a good 
day for the Greenses when it knew Black Will no more. The words 
had a singularly ominous significance. 
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But, quiet and gentle as I found him in his hours of ease, Will 
was a very different fellow when put upon his metal. 

One day he played the rest of the fishermen a fine trick. But, 
in order that you may understand its nature, I must tell you that the 
Greenses harbour is formed by the mouth of a small and shallow 
river. The river mouth is tidal, and the harbour labours under this 
disadvantage—that the bigger boats can only enter it at certain states 
of the tide, and that, once inside, at low water they are left high and 
dry in their places alongside the quay. The rule is that the first 
boats to return from the fishing take the upper places, and so on; 
but, of course, the boats which occupy the lowest places remain the 
longest afloat. Well, to resume, it was in the white-fishing season ; 
there had been a longish spell of rough weather, and for several 
days in succession none of the boats had been out. 

In the grey light of a winter morn, a company of fishermen was 
gathered on the sea-wall to debate the question “ to go off, or not.” 
Inducements to the former course were strong ; for, as no fish had 
been landed for several days past, prices would naturally be unusually 
high. On the other hand, the weather was still blustering, the sky 
rainy and cheerless, and the sea running strong. So the group of 
bearded, shaggy-headed men stood in grave discussion. Whilst 
they talked, the mercury in the weather-glass was found to have risen, 
indicating that the gale had reached its height. Still the stake was 
a heavy one, and though few of the fishermen would have recoiled 
from any risk within reason, it so happened that there was none 
among them to-day inclined to take the initiative in a bold move. 
On the other hand, there were present two or three of those garrulous 
“weaker vessels” who, had it been left to them, would have stayed 
at home from year’s end to year’s end. Whilst the men hesitated, 
the tide was fast ebbing, and in time the boats were high and dry. 
The men felt that another day which they could ill afford was lost, 
and when at last they turned away most of them wore rather a dis- 
consolate air. 

But who is this who at that moment comes in sight, making 
direct to the boats? It is Black Will, and he is followed by his 
crew, all in sea-going order, wearing their oil-skins, and carrying their 
provision-bags in their hands. Manifestly they are bent on “ going 
off.” But how about the tide? The boats are aground, are they 
not? In which case the men may go back the way they came. But 
it is not often that Will is out in his calculations, and on the present 
occasion he has reckoned correctly enough. With one exception the 
boats ave aground, but that one exception is Will’s boat—quaintly 
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named the Flowery Land. The sly fellow knew the advantage 
of occupying the lowest station, and, having deliberately secured 
it, he now meant to steal a march upon his friends. And, now 
they saw him set the example, many of them would have been glad 
to follow it, had it still been in their power to do so, which it 
was not. And so, with a good-humoured laugh and a few words 
of cheery banter, Will gets aboard and shoves off, while the others 
regard him, some with jealousy and dislike, some merely with the 
air of men who, their hearts being really in their work, feel that 
they have lost a valuable opportunity. Does the reader condemn 
Will’s ruse as “sharp practice”? What would he have? Will at 
least took on himself the risk of his own act, and is not the world for 
most of us a battlefield on which every man must fight as best he can 
for himself and for his own? If he could but get his lines shot, 
Will might make his own price with the dealers upon his return, for 
there would be no fish but his in the market to day. 


Throughout the day, the gale had continued to blow with almost 
unabated force, and it was with considerable anxiety that, towards 
nightfall, those who had friends in the fishing-boat awaited her 
return. At last, however, they descried her afar off, running for the 
harbour under a close-reefed sail. Even thus, her progress before 
the gale was astonishingly rapid, and the watchers on shore strained 
their eyes, whilst they held in their breath, to see her pass the ugly 
chain of detached rocks which makes entrance to the Greenses Bay, 
when the wind blows strongly from the sea, a work of difficulty and 
danger. Their suspense did not last long. On board the boat, 
Black Will was, of course, in his place at the helm. He had chosen 
what is known as the southern passage into the bay, and, with 
unerring judgment, was seen to jamb his boat through the narrow 
channel upon the back of a long sea, which carried her (as it 
appeared to the spectator) within an inch or so of the long reef 
called Hincar. Still a miss is as good as a mile any day, and the 
worst danger was now past. But the next moment it became 
evident that all was not right on board the boat. She seemed to 
hesitate perilously in her greyhound course ; then, as though having 
recovered herself, rushed on again towards the pier and the harbour 
mouth. 

Now among the onlookers, who from various points of vantage 
watched the boat’s approach, was one little group who were stationed 
on the beach, in front of the rocket-house. All at once—as I have 
been told by one who was present—a cry burst from the lips of one 
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of these. The man pointed seaward, and following the direction of 
his finger, the spectators beheld, in the midst of the boiling surge, 
and not more than thirty yards from them, a patch of bright colour. 
It was a fisherman’s scarlet night-cap, and the next moment the form 
of the man to whose head it still adhered appeared confusedly tumbling 
in the green water. The man was Will! Less heedful of his own 
than of others’ safety, at the moment when he had so deftly entered 
the bay, he had been struck by a sea and knocked overboard. And, 
mingled with his shape as it appeared, there were now seen glimpses 
of a long spar to which he clung. (It had no doubt been flung to 
him from the fishing-boat as she fled forward before the fury of the 
gale.) 

* A line! a line!” was the instant cry of those by the rocket- 
house as they saw this. 

Folly! as well have striven to fly a child’s kite as to throw a line 
in the teeth of such a tempest. But ere as much could be stated in 
words, the mad waves had rushed shoreward once more. When 
they retreated, the form of Black Will was exposed to view, left 
behind upon the rocks. He seemed not greatly the worse for the 
terrible handling he had undergone—only breathless and stunned— 
and he still grasped the spar. But this vision was revealed only to 
be obliterated. A mountainous wave overwhelmed the fisherman, 
and no one present ever thought to see him again. But—miracu- 
lously, as it seemed—when the waters again rushed back, there he 
lay, still in the old place, still clinging to his spar. And now a very 
curious circumstance was remarked, namely, that in striking upon 
the rocks, the piece of wood had somehow or other got wedged 
between them, so as to have become a fixture. There was, then, a 
ray of hope for poor Will yet! By this time he had partially 
recovered himself, and swiftly realising his situation, as the second 
wave swept back, without loosing his hold of the spar, he began to 
crawl like a monkey along it towards the shore. Another deluge 
fell, and he threw himself flat, and clung for dear life again. The 
process was repeated amid breathless excitement, and he now seemed 
close at hand, and could evidently see and recognise the onlookers. 
They in their enthusiasm shouted words of comfort to him ; and he, 
to their surprise, responded by coolly taking the red cap in his hand 
and waving it above his head. Was he fey, poor fellow! that he 
should act so at such a time; or had he lost heart, feeling that his 
strength was exhausted and that he would never reach the land? 
This was never known. At any rate, that wave of the cap was his 
adieu to his friends. Near to the onlookers as he was, he might as 
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well have been alone upon the bosom of the deep.” For though, 
like a beast of prey, she may play with her victims ere she devours 
them, the sea knows not mercy. A wave, bigger than any that had 
come before, rushed on; the spar was lifted from its place, and Will 
was seen nomore. And, about the same moment, the F/owery Land, 
her perilous voyage past, brought up alongside the quay, bearing her 
dear-bought ocean spoils. 





POETS’ AND ROMAWNCISTS’ 
TRIBUTES TO WORTHIES. 


RACEFUL memorials of the historic families of our country 
are richly enshrined in poem and romance. It may be worth 
while to extract from such works some passages which illustrate the 
subject. I do not include among the families in question sovereigns 
or princes. Of authors the name of Shakespeare naturally suggests 
itself to us first. ‘ King John” commemorates the illustrious names 
of William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, and of Hubert de Burg, Eari 
of Kent, who after John’s death became the loyal and eventually ill- 
used supporters of the boy-king Henry III. on his tottering throne, 
undermined by the suzerainty which John had stooped to acknow- 
ledge as belonging to the Pope, and menaced by the attempt of the 
French Crown Prince Louis to seize it. The earldoms of both 
these patriotic nobles have become extinct ; their baronies, however, 
are still extant, but in abeyance. 

The character of Sir Philip Fauconbridge, bastard son of 
Richard I., and the daring, rollicking adherent of King John, has 
been surmised to have been taken from Sir John Perrott, reputed to 
have been an illegitimate son of Henry VIII. 

“King Richard II.” and the first part of “King Henry IV.” 
enshrines one of the many glories of the House of Percy, in the 
person of the gallant Harry Hotspur, eldest son of Henry, first Earl 
of Northumberland. Hotspur was drawn into revolt against 
Henry IV. by his marriage with Elizabeth (not Kate, pace Shake- 
speare), daughter of Edward Mortimer, Earl of March, by his wife 
Phillippa Plantagenet. Phillippa was the daughter and heiress of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, elder brother of John of Gaunt, Henry I'V.’s 
father, who transmitted to her posterity the fateful claim to the 
Crown which caused the dire civil wars of the Roses, and eventually 
bore Edward IV. to the throne. 

It is curious and almost comic to note the rage which the 
assumption in George II.’s reign of the surname of Percy by Sir 
Hugh Smithson, in consequence of his marriage with the heiress of 
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the Percies, excited in the breast of Mr. Freeman. Its effect upon 
him was like that of a red flag on a wild bull. Singularly enough 
that minutely accurate historian never, so far as I am aware, adverted 
to the fact that the surname of Percy had been borne only by 
assumption since Henry II.’s reign, in which Josceline, brother of 
Adeliza, Henry I.’s second wife, and son of Godfrey Barbatus, 
Duke of Lower Brabant, married Agnes Percy, the heiress of the 
Percies, and the last of her family entitled by birth to bear its 
name. 

Again, Sir Hugh’s wife, the eventual heiress of the Percies, was 
Lady Elizabeth Seymour, daughter of the proud Duke of Somerset, 
and did not bear the surname of Percy until her husband’s assump- 
tion of it. Sir Hugh, too, himself descended in the female line 
from the Percies. 

“King Henry V.,” and the first part of “King Henry VI.,” 
celebrate those great captains of war, Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
ancestor of the present Earl, and Montagu, Earl of Salisbury, “mirror 
of all martial men,” ancestor of the Huntingdon, Northampton, 
Egmont, and Lowndes families. 

In thirteen battles Salisbury o’ercame ; 

Henry the Fifth he first trained to the wars ; 
Whilst any trump did sound or drum struck up, 
His sword did ne’er leave striking in the field.' 

In the second and third parts of “ Henry VI.” Salisbury’s grand- 
son, “ renowned Warwick,” the king-maker, also ancestor through the 
marriage of his daughter Isabel with George Duke of Clarence of the 
four last-named houses, figures conspicuously. 

“ King Richard III.” commemorates those two brave Howards, 
the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Surrey, as also De Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, a collateral ancestor of the St. Albans’ family, and Lord 
Stanley, afterwards Earl of Derby. 

Drayton’s “ Polyolbion” is less rich in the chronicles of families 
than might have been expected. Many illustrious names figure in 
it, but generally in the fashion of a Homeric catalogue. The 
eighteenth song, however, celebrates the warlike Earls of Salisbury 
and Shrewsbury ; the twenty-second, the king-maker, Lord Stanley, 
soon to be Earl of Derby, and his nephew, Sir John Savage, who on 
Bosworth field, fighting for Henry of Richmond, 

with the power of Lancashire 
And Cheshire (chief of men) was for the left wing placed. 
The Earl of Oxford held the middle force, Gilbert Talbot, 
' First part of ** Henry VI.,” Act. i. Sc. 4. 
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leading the retainers of his nephew, the minor Earl of Shrewsbury, 
the right wing. 

Ben Jonson has sung the praises of the graceful ancestress of 
the House of Bedford (Lucy Harington), and he and Waller, too, 
those of the Sidneys, in the persons of Mary, “Sidney’s sister, Pem- 
broke’s mother,” and of “ Sacharissa,” Lady Dorothy Sidney, wife of 
the gallant Earl of Sunderland, who fell, fighting for King Charles, at 
the first battle of Newbury. 

Milton, in his “ Comus,” has celebrated the Egertons, of the Earls 
of Bridgewater, ancestors of the present Duke of Sutherland. In his 
sonnets both “ Cromwell, our chief of men,” progenitor of (amongst 
other numerous descendants) the Earls of Morley, Chichester, Rothes, 
Cowper, Clarendon, and Lytton, the Marquis of Ripon, Sir John 
Lubbock, and last, not least, the distinguished historian, Professor 
Gardiner ; and “ Vane, young in years, but in sage counsel old,” 
judicially murdered by Charles II.’s judges. He is ancestor of the 
present Lord Barnard, of Raby Castle. 

An early panegyric of Dryden had for its subject one widely dif- 
ferent from the courtly personages whom he afterwards celebrated, 
being no other than the Protector Oliver Cromwell. With this early 
effusion the future Poet Laureate was frequently twitted. His 
“ Absalom and Achitophel”! contains many interesting portraits. 
First, Absalom himself, the ill-fated James Duke of Monmouth 
and Buccleuch, eldest of the many illegitimate children of Charles IT. 
Dryden treats the character of this spoilt darling of his father with 
tenderness. He celebrates, too, the Duke’s beautiful, virtuous, and 
neglected wife Anne, heiress of the Scotts of Buccleuch, and Dryden’s 
early patroness :— 

Whate’er he did was done with so much ease, 
In him alone ’twas natural to please ; 

His motions all accompanied with grace, 
And paradise was opened in his face. 

With secret joy indulgent David viewed 

His youthful image in his son renewed ; 

To all his wishes nothing he denied, 

And made the charming Annabel his bride. 


The English dukedom of Monmouth was forfeited by the English 
Act of Parliament which attainted the Duke, but the Scottish duke- 
dom of Buccleuch remained to his heirs. In fact, his wife had 
been created Duchess of Buccleuch in her own right, and an Act 
of the Scottish Parliament, passed in the reign of William and 


1 Dryden’s Works. Ed. Scott & Saintsbury, vol. ix. 
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Mary, rescinded the forfeiture incurred by the Duke so far as 
related to the Scottish dignities and estates of “James, sometyme 
Duke of Buckleugh and Monmouth.” ! 

Sir Walter Scott says that the Duchess, after her husband’s 
death, “ was resolute in asserting her right to be treated as a Princess 
of the blood.” 1 venture, however, to doubt whether she claimed 
more than the style of Princess proper to her as a Duchess ; to have 
done more would have been inconsistent with the moderation and 
prudence of her character. Sir Walter himself speaks of “her 
aversion to her husband’s political intrigues,” and in her last inter- 
view with him she disclaimed all participation in his rebellion. 

“ Barzillai, crowned with honour and with years,” is James 
Butler, last Duke but one of Ormond, whom Sir Walter designates 
as being “as illustrious for his talents as for his rank, and dis- 
tinguished by virtues superior to both.” Nor does Dryden forget 
to commemorate the gallant Ossory, the duke’s heir-apparent. 

His eldest hope, with every grace adorned 

By me, so heaven will have it, always mourned 

And always honoured, snatched in manhood’s prime, 
By unequal fates, and Providence’s crime : 

Yet not before the goal of honour won, 


All parts fulfilled of subject and of son ; 
Swift was the race, but short the time to run. 


Both father and son displayed conspicuously the hereditary 
loyalty of their illustrious house, which derived the blood of the 
Plantagenets from the marriage of James Butler, Earl of Ormond, 
with Alianore, daughter of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford 
and Essex, Lord of Brecknock and Constable of England, and his 
wife, Elizabeth Plantagenet, daughter of Edward I. 

First write Beraliel, whose illustrious name 
Forestalls our praise and gives his poet fame. 

With these lines Dryden begins his panegyric on the first Duke 
of Beaufort, whose family alone continues the male line of the 
Plantagenets. 

Matt Prior devoted to the honour of the Harley family several 
pieces. Of these the most pleasing is the playful letter addressed “To 
the Honourable Lady Margaret Cavendish Holles Harley, when a 
child” :— 

My noble, lovely, little Peggy, 
Let this my First Epistle, beg ye, 





1 See the record edition of the Scottish Acts of Parliament, vol. ix. No. 26, 
p- 164, b. and p. 166, b. 
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At dawn of morn, and close of even, 
To lift your heart and hands to heaven. 
In double beauty say your prayer, 
Our Father first, then Nétre Pére : 
And dearest Child, along the day, 

In ev’ry thing you do and say, 

Obey and please my lord and lady, 
So God shall love, and angels aid ye. 
If.to these precepts you attend, 

No Second Letter need I send, 

And so I rest your constant friend. 


The “child,” who was daughter of Edward, second of the Harley 
Earls of Oxford, lived to become the heiress of the Harleys, the 
Holleses, and the Cavendishes of the younger line. She married in 
1734 the second Duke of Portland, and from her the present Duke 
descends. Though Prior died (in 17:1), whilst Lady Margaret was 
still young, she always cherished his memory. 

Pope’s pen, which was steeped in gall for his enemies, could also 
be dipped in honeydew for his friends. Chief among the latter was 
the celebrated philosopher and statesman, “aspiring Bolingbroke.” 
Again and again the poet addresses this object of admiration, most 
notably perhaps in the lines— 


Why rail they, then, if but a wreath of mine, 
Oh all-accomplished St. John! deck thy shrine? * 


John, Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, is extolled in the well- 
known lines— 


Argyll, the states whole thunder born to wield 
And shake alike the senate and the field.® 


Charles, sixth Earl of Dorset, conspicuous in the long line of his 
illustrious family, is commemorated in an epitaph of no common 
merit— 

Dorset, the Grace of Courts, the Muse’s pride, 
Patron of arts, and judge of nature, died. 
The scourge of pride, tho’ sanctifyed or great, 
Of fops in learning, and of knaves in state : 
Yet soft his nature, tho’ severe his lay ; 

His anger moral and his wisdom gay. 





11 extract this poem from Mr. Austin Dobson’s Selected Poems of Matthew 
Prior, see p. 122 and notes, (M) p. 232, and (O) p. 234, and Introduction, 
pp. xlviii. and Ixix. I have searched in vain for it in several professed collections 
of Prior’s poems, some published long after his death ; the Aldine Edition, how- 
ever, contains it. 

* He is a collateral ancestor of the present Viscount Bolingbroke. 

* Epilogue to the Satires. 
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Blest satirist ! who touched the mean so true 

As showed, Vice had his hate and pity too. 

Blest courtier ! who could king and country please, 
Yet sacred keep his friendship, and his ease. 

Blest peer ! his great forefathers’ ev’ry grace 
Reflecting, and reflected in his race ; 

Where other Buckhursts, other Dorsets shine, 

And patriots still, or poets, deck the line.’ 


Pope, too, has invested with poetry even so unpromising a subject 
as a lawyer, in the person of William Murray, eventually Chief 
Justice of England, and Earl of Mansfield.” 

The lines inscribed on Murray’s monument in Westminster 
Abbey are too well known to be repeated here. The following from 
the Ode to Venus are less familiar :-— 


Mother too fierce of dear desires 

Turn, turn to willing hearts your wanton fires, 

To Number Five direct your doves, 

There spread round Murray all your blooming loves, 
Noble and young, who strikes the heart 

With every sprightly, every decent part ; 

Equal, the injured to defend, 

To charm the mistress, or to fix the friend, 

He, with a hundred arts refined 

Shall stretch thy conquest over half the kind... . 


Again, Pope, in his mention of Sir Robert Walpole, a great 
statesman to whom our country owes so much that we may well 
forget the blemishes of his career, has happily chosen that side of 
his character which he was most free to praise, and depicted it in 
a supposed dialogue between Pope and a friend :— 


Friend. Go, see Sir Robert. 

Pope. See Sir Robert ! hum— 

And never laugh—for all my life to come ? 

Seen him I have, but in his happier hour 

Of social pleasure, ill-exchanged for power ; 
Seen him, uncumbered with a venal tribe 

Smile without art, and win without a bribe, 
Would he oblige me? let me only find, 

He does not think me what he thinks mankind.*® 


Allen, first Lord and Earl Bathurst, during his long, charming, 
and honourable life, enjoyed the friendship of the chiefs of literature, 


1 He is an ancestor of the Sackville-West family, whose head is the Earl de 
la Warr. 

2 He is a collateral ancestor of the present Earl of Mansfield. 

* Epilogue to the Satires, Dialogue I. Sir Robert is a collateral ancestor of 
the present Earl of Orford. 
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from Pope to Sterne. He was father of the Lord Chancellor Bath- 
urst, and ancestor to the present Earl Bathurst. Pope’s tr.bute to 
him is embodied in Lord Campbell’s “Lives of the Chancellors ”! as 
follows. 

To him was inscribed Pope’s epistle on the use of riches, and in 
which he is thus addressed :— 


The sense to value riches, with the art 

To enjoy them and the virtue to impart, 

Not meanly, not ambitiously pursued, 

Not sunk by sloth, nor raised by servitude ; 
To balance fortune by a just expense, 

Join with economy magnificence ; 

With splendour charity, with plenty health ; 

O teach us, Bathurst, yet unspoiled by wealth ! 
That secret rare between the extremes to move 
Of mad good-nature and of mean self-love, 


Burke, too, eulogised him in prose, which, as Lord Campbell 
justly remarks, was more poetic than Pope’s verse. 

Addison’s delicate tact and fine judgment showed how a modern 
captain of war should be most fitly depicted. In his poem of the 
campaign he duly honoured our great General, John Duke of Marl- 
borough, whose military genius humbled the pride of Louis XIV. in 
the great battle of Blenheim won by the forces of the kindred races of 
England and Germany. His admired simile of the Angel of Battle, 
as of Storm, is well known, but I think that the lines introductory 
to it are needed to its full appreciation, and therefore transcribe 
them :— 

But O, my Muse, what numbers wilt thou find 
To sing the furious troops in battle joined ! 
Methinks I hear the drums’ tumultuous sound, 
The victors’ shouts and dying groans confound : 
The dreadful burst of cannon rend the skies, 
And all the thunder of the battle rise. 

’Twas then great Marlbro’s mighty soul was proved, 
That, in the shock of charging hosts unmoved, 
Amidst confusion, horror, and despair, 
Examined all the dreadful scenes of war ; 

In peaceful thought the field of death surveyed, 
To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid, 
Inspir’d repulsed battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage, 
So when an angel by divine command 

With rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 





1 Vol. v. pp. 432 and following. He and his family owed to the Chancellor 
their earldom. ’ 
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Such as of late o’er pale Britannia past, 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast ; 
And, pleased th’ Almighty’s orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 


In connection with the fame of the great Captain of Anne’s reign 
we may not inaptly advert to Lord Tennyson’s ode on the death of 
the Duke of Wellington, in honour of him who delivered his country 
from the all-gifted unscrupulous Corsican, a greater tyrant even than 
Louis, that Napoleon who dominated Continental Europe, and 
menaced our own country, happily in vain. The noble poem is too 
accessible to need to be quoted here at length. But we cannot omit 
the glorious lines of the 8th stanza :— 

Lo! the leader in these glorious wars 
Now to burial slowly borne, 

Followed by the brave of other lands, 

He, on whom from both her open hands, 
Lavish Honour showered all her stars, 
And affluent Fortune emptied all her horn, 
Yea, let all good things await 

Him who cares not to be great, 

But as he saves or serves the state. 

Not once or twice in our rough island-story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 


With fine appropriateness Tennyson has mingled with his tribute to 
the Great Duke one to England’s darling, Nelson, a name that will 
never be forgotten whilst Englishmen are worthy of their name :— 

Mighty seaman, tender and true. 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile, 

O saviour of the silver-coasted isle, 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

If aught of things that here befall 

Touch a spirit among things divine, 

If love of country move thee there at all, 

Be glad, because his bones are laid by thine ! 


One who in boyhood had seen the funeral of Nelson, and saw in 
advanced age that of Wellington, told the author of this paper that 
although, as a pageant, the Duke’s funeral was far grander than that 
of Nelson, yet, as the car that bore the sea-hero’s mortal remains 
passed through the vast crowd all—men, women, and children—were 
sobbing their hearts out. Each tribute was appropriate, that to the 
sea-captain who fell in the hour of victory, and that to the land- 
captain who consummated the work of his comrade in arms. May 
our country never forget those two great saviours of her sea-girt isles, 
or fail to aspire to their example. 
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The “sweet poet of the year” decorated the Grafton and: 
Seymour families by dedicating his “Spring” to an accomplished . 
and amiable body who adorned both houses :— 

O Hertford, fitted or to shine in courts 

With unaffected grace, or walk the plain 

With innocence and meditation joined 

In soft assemblage, listen to my song, 

Which thy own season paints ; when Nature all 
Is blooming and benevolent, like thee. 


Thomson paid also a deserved tribute to the memory of the excellent 
Lord Chancellor Talbot, lineal ancestor of the present Earl of 
Shrewsbury and Talbot. 

Byron did honour to himself, as well as to the Howards, in his. 
fine lines on the death at Waterloo of Frederick, son of the Fifth 
Earl of Carlisle }:— 

Their praise is hymned by loftier harps than mine ; 

Yet one I would select from that proud throng, 

Partly because they blend me with his line, 

And partly that I did his sire some wrong, 

And partly that bright names will hallow song ; 

And his was of the bravest, and when showered 

The death-bolts deadliest the thinned files along, 

Even where the thickest of war’s tempest lower’d, 

They reached no nobler breast than thine, young gallant Howard. 


The magic name of the Wizard of the North, poet and romancist 
alike, may not inaptly conclude the list of the authors from whose 
works these extracts have been made. 

The descendant of the Scotts of Harden naturally devoted his 
first-fruits to the House of Buccleuch, whose head, though descended 
from the Earls of that ilk in the female line only, he always recog- 
nised as the chief of his family.? 

_ “The Lay of the Last Minstrel” is dedicated to Charles Earl of 
Dalkeith, afterwards Fourth Duke of Buccleuch. 
The Minstrel is courteously received by Ann Duchess of 
Buccleuch, widow of James Duke of Monmouth :— 
For she had known adversity, 
Though born in such a high degree ; 
In pride of power, in beauty’s bloom, 
Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb. 





1 Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Canto iii., Stanza 98. 

? Lockhart, however, in his life of Sir Walter, mentions the profound respect 
with which his father-in-law received a gentleman of reduced circumstances, 
whom he recognised as heir male of the Scotts of Buccleuch, 
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Surely since the day when “The Lay of the Last Minstrel” first 
came to delight our nation, each youthful Earl of Dalkeith must 
have felt his heart thrill as he repeated the lines :— 


Yes, I am come of high degree, 
For I am the heir of bold Buccleuch. 


But Scott had to share with poignant grief in the sorrows of his 
chief’s family. 

Before the second canto of “ Marmion” was written George Henry, 
the youthful heir of Buccleuch, was (in 1808) snatched away at the 
untimely age of ten. And then in 1814 the good and beloved 
Duchess Harriet, wife of Duke Charles, followed her son. 

In the Introduction to the second canto of Marmion,” Sir Walter 
thus embalms their memories :— 


No youthful Baron’s left to grace 

The Forest Sheriff’s lonely chase, 

And ape, in manly steps and tone, 

The majesty of Oberon ; 

And she is gone whose lovely face 

Is but her least and lowest grace ; 
Though if to Sylphid Queen ’twere given 
To show our earth the charms of Heaven, 
She could not glide along the air 

With form more light, or face more fair. 
No more the widow’s deafened ear 
Grows quick the lady’s step to hear ; 

At noontide she expects her not, 

Nor busies her to trim the cot : 

Pensive she turns her humming-wheel, 
Or pensive cooks her orphan’s meal ; 

Yet blesses, ere she deals their bread, 
The gentle hand by which they’re fed. 


In the “ Heart of Midlothian,” that noble tale dedicated to humble 
virtue, Scott has added to the illustration of the House of Buccleuch 
by the fine portrait which he has drawn in the story of John 
Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, whose daughter Caroline married 
Francis Earl of Dalkeith, son of the second and father of the third 
Duke of Buccleuch. 

I cannot part from the Lay without quoting the lines, some, I 
think, of the most impressive Sir Walter ever wrote :— 

Full many a scutcheon and banner riven 
Shook to the cold night-wind of heaven 
Around the screened altar’s pale ; 

And there the dying lamps did burn, 


Before thy low and lonely urn 
O gallant chief of Otterburne 
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And think, dark knight of Lidderdale ! 
O fading honours of the dead ! 
O high ambition, lowly laid !' 
Scott, too, in “Marmion”? bears a generous tribute to the victorious 
English leaders on Flodden Field, Howard and Stanley, and their 


kinsmen :— 
Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, 


With Chester charge, and Lancashire 
Full upon Scotland’s central host, 
Or victory and England’s lost. 


The war, that for a space did fail, 

Now trebly thundering swelled the gale, 
And Stanley was the cry ; 

A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 

And fired his glazing eye : 

With dying hand, above his head, 

He shook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted “‘ Victory ! 

Charge, Chester, charge ! on, Stanley, oa,” 
Were the last words of Marmion. 


“ Anne of Geierstein ” gives us noble portraits of John Earl of 
Oxford, and of his son Arthur de Vere. Although Earl John, according 
to the history of the family, left no issue, and Sir Arthur does not 
figure in its genealogy, yet their characters represent the unswerving 
loyalty which the de Veres showed to the House of Lancaster, and 
which culminated on the field of Bosworth, where John Earl of 
Oxford commanded the centre of the force of Henry of Richmond, 
acclaimed on the field of his victorious battle Henry VII. The 
interview in Strasburg Cathedral between Margaret of Anjou and 
the two de Veres seems to me one of the finest scenes that even Sir 
Walter depicted. 

Nor must we forget the hero of the “ Legend of Montrose,” the 
chivalrous ancestor of the present Duke, or his gallant kinsman, the 
Earl of Monteith, whose peculiar position as heir of the second 
marriage of Robert III., and consequent pretension to the Scottish 
Crown, involved him and the Earl then, afterwards Marquis of Mont- 
rose, in the suspicion and menaces of Charles I. 

Another gallant Graham, Thomas of Balgowan, eventually Baron 
Lynedoch, is sung by Sir Walter in the epilogue to his ‘“ Don 
Roderick.” Mr. Graham married a daughter of Charles, ninth Lord 
Cathcart, and was, after eighteen years of happiest wedlock with her, 
left a childless widower. Her portrait by Gainsborough remains in 


1 The Last Minstrel, Canto ii., Stanza 10. * Canto vi. 
Kz 
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the Scottish National Portrait Gallery to attest the charm of face and 
of mind shining through it. The bereaved husband sought death in 
the Peninsular War, but in vain. He lived to a great age, constant to 
the memory of his idolised wife.' He is, perhaps, best known to his 
country by the title of Lord Lynedoch, conferred on him for his 
brilliant services in the Peninsula. But let Sir Walter speak for 


himself :— 
Stanzas 16 and 17. 

Nor be his praise o’erpast who strove to hide 
Beneath the warrior’s vest affection’s wound, 

Whose wish Heaven for his country’s weal denied ; 
Danger and fate he sought, but glory found, 

From clime to clime, where’er war’s trumpets sound, 
The wanderer went ; yet, Caledonia! still 

Thine was his thought in march and tented ground ; 
He dream’d ’mid Alpine cliffs of Athole’s hill, 

And heard in Ebro’s roar his Lynedoch’s lovely rill. 


O hero of a race renown’d of old, 
Whose war-cry oft has waked the battle-swell, 
Since first distinguished in the onset bold, 
Wild sounding when the Roman rampart fell ! 
By Wallace’ side it rung the Southron’s knell, 
Alderne, Kilsythe, and Tibber, own’d its fame, 
Tummell’s rude pass can of its terrors tell, 
But ne’er from prouder field arose the name, 
That when wild Ronda learn’d the conquering shout of Graeme ! 


The mine from which these few bunches of ore have been dug is 
almost inexhaustible, and capable of being worked for a long period 


to much profit. 
ALFRED BAILEY. 


1 There is a story that this portrait could not be found after Lord Lynedoch’s 
death, and was only traced to a room in Wardour Street by some receipts for 
rent, when it appeared that the ever inconsolable husband, too proud to exhibit 
his grief in his own house, would repair to this obscure retreat to spend hours of 
unavailing sorrow before the likeness of the ever-loved wife. 





A GENEVAN 
FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. 


Remember, remember, the fifth of November, 
Gunpowder treason and plot, 
I don’t see the reason why gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot ! 
A stick and a stake, for King George's sake, 
Wull ye plase to gie me a faggot ? 
If ye don’t gie me one, I’ll take two, 
The better for me, and the worse for you ! 
O ran the doggerel rhyme which saluted our youthful ears time 
after time in the blissful, far-away period known as “ childhood’s 
days.” How well one remembers it all! The picturesque, ivy- 
covered walls of an old Oxfordshire rectory ; the group of rustics 
without, clad in now almost obsolete white smock frocks, gaiters, and 
heavy boots, come on their thrice-yearly pilgrimage to Squire’s house, 
Rectory, the humbler neighbours, for “May Day,” “Fifth o’ 
November,” and “ Christmas mummers.” How we children would 
peer into the wintry darkness, gathered in a laughing group within 
the porch, telling them to “sing it again,” and then, out of our 
superior schoolroom knowledge, protesting to their spokesman that 
“it was not King George at all, but King James,” whose Scotch 
canniness stood responsible for the discovery of the “Guy” whose 
effigy they carried ; a huge, straw-stuffed figure, in somebody’s old 
hat and jacket, raised on two poles on the men’s shoulders, and 
destined to crown a bonfire at the end of the evening. No! King 
Garge, for some reason or other, was firmly fixed in our rustics’ 
brains, and as they departed after due libations of beer and chinking 
of coin, we would hear their rough, hearty voices shouting 
A stick or a stake 
For King Garge’s sake, 
all down the drive as they departed. The idea of any religious or 
controversial demonstration in connection with the events thus com- 
memorated did not, at that period, enter either our minds or that of 
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the performers. Like Michaelmas goose and Shrove Tuesday pan- 
cakes, the symbol had remained, its signification forgotten. Happily 
so, in these days of larger toleration and more just historic knowledge. 

Some years afterwards—last December, in fact—we chanced to 
find ourselves partakers in a national anniversary festival, which 
struck us, while reading its history, as being in somewise the Genevan 
counterpart to that old English “Fifth” of childhood’s days. A plot, 
a winter midnight meeting, a tale of Catholic conspirators and of 
Protestant triumphs ; and then the long following years of suspicion, 
persecution, and fraternal hatred. Let our readers judge of the like- 
ness as we tell the story. Like many frontier cities, Geneva, down 
to the time of its final independence, was the scene of very various 
changes and fortunes, both military and controversial, into which we 
need not enter here. Suffice it to say that, as is the case with many 
near neighbours, whether individual or national, there existed a kind 
of hereditary feud between them and the next country, the little 
Duchy of Savoy, which, strong in the consciousness of its own fidelity 
to “the old sovereign and the old faith,” nourished a semi-political, 
semi-religious resentment against the turbulent and heretical 
Genevese, which was returned in kind. Its Duke, Charles 
Emmanuel, son and successor of the warlike Emmanuel-Philibert, 
when signing a treaty of peace with the French King, Henri IV., 
expressly omitted the town of Geneva from those territories to which 
he renounced all pretensions ; and it was an open secret among his 
fellow diplomats that he only awaited a favourable opportunity for 
restoring simultaneously his own and the Church’s rule over that 
independent and heretical city. 

Towards the end of 1602 all seemed favourable for the accom 
plishment of his design—a design secretly favoured, if not openly 
applauded, by fervent Catholics in all parts, who naturally hoped and 
prayed for the downfall of one of the chief strongholds of Pro- 
testantism. The Duke of Savoy, then, with his military provincial | 
governor, the Comte d’Albigny, had massed together and stationed 
at La Roche and Bonneville a small mixed army, composed, 
according to some accounts, of one thousand Spaniards, one thou- 
sand Neapolitans, eight hundred Savoyards, and some other irregular 
troops. Half a dozen devoted Seigneurs and chieftains, who were in 
his confidence, waited, at the head of these retainers, the word of com- 
mand, and all was ready for a coup de main. Every measure 
appeared to have been taken to insure success. We are told, 
among other things, that a number of scaling ladders of peculiar 
pattern, covered in black, unfolding noiselessly, and of. special 
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strength, had been made at Turin and sent for the use of the 
expedition. Moreover, Duke Charles had managed to open up 
secret correspondences and understandings with some of the Genevan 
bourgeois, notably with one of the town Syndics, Blondel by name ; 
who was directed so to distribute the sentinels on guard by night 
that the point destined to be attacked by the Savoyards should be 
either left undefended or guarded as weakly as possible. For the 
plan of campaign was simply to scale the walls in the dead of night 
on a given date, enter the town, and take swift and sure possession 
while its inhabitants were wrapped in sleep—a ruse de guerre by no 
means unknown to history, and which hardly deserved all the 
execration poured on it hereafter. 

All being ready, the soldiers quartered in their various forts in the 
country round about Geneva were massed rapidly and noiselessly 
round the central point of departure, the Chateau de Bonne ; and 
one dark winter’s night—it was the evening of the eleventh of 
December—some small detachments having been quietly despatched 
to right and left to cut off communication with the threatened town, 
the main body, drawn up in marching order before the castle, were 
harangued by their immediate leader, Lieutenant-Colonel Brunaulieu, 
and learned, for the first time, their destination. 

Brunaulieu exhorted his men to show bravery, promised large 
recompenses in the event of victory, and assured them that the 
success of the enterprise depended entirely upon their own exertions. 
“Good people,” he cried, “it needs but one hour of goodwill to 
take Geneva!” Added to these assurances, the Savoyards and 
Neapolitans are said to have received special assurances from their 
confessors and chaplains, that in this “ holy war” death itself would 
but be the gate to Paradise : so, full of enthusiasm on all sides, the 
little army set forth. The Spanish contingent, however, were always, 
as it appears, the weak point in Duke Charles’s very mixéd army. 
Over and over again already had they refused to face the Swiss, whose 
hardy endurance baffled their somewhat spasmodic zeal ; and even 
their officers had been wont to demur at taking part in any attacks 
against the homely mountaineers of whom they appeared to stand in 
considerable awe. I& was in fact from mistrust of the Spanish element 
among them that so much secrecy was observed over the expedition, 
the Savoyards on the other hand being only too anxious to face their 
ancient foes. 

The little army, with all its divers elements, moved swiftly up to 
the walls under cover of the gathering darkness, mail-clad and 
armed to the teeth; while Duke Charles, who had quitted Turin 
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-secretly, accompanied only by his secretary, awaited at Etrembitres, 
a station not far off, the course of events—waited, as he believed and 
hoped, for one short night of conflict to yield him possession of the 
town of Geneva. He came—he waited—but he did not conquer; 
for although, relying upon a too sanguine report which one of his 
generals despatched almost at the outset, announcing the capture of 
the first outpost, he, unluckily for his own dignity, sent off couriers 
to France and Italy declaring Geneva taken : the alarm had mean- 
while been opportunely—or inopportunely—given within the city at 
more than one point, and the assailants were triumphantly repulsed 
with great slaughter. 

According to the popular account, told in patois, sung in ballad, 
recalled in picture and story down to to-day, it was a woman who, 
boiling her marmite or soup-pot full of rice or soup (some say boiling 
rice and some cabbage soup), in preparation for the morrow, looked 
out of her window, set in the city wall, saw the ascending soldiers, 
and poured the pot and its contents over the foremost, overturning 
one, scalding others, and giving the alarm to the town. In a few 
seconds all Geneva had risen ; men and even women rushed to 
arms ; every corner was bristling with defenders ; and Brunaulieu, 
who had incautiously lingered near the spot of his first brief success, 
instead of pushing on his men, now found himself caught in a kind 
of cul-de-sac ; the raging Genevese before him, and behind him a 
yawning gulf, wherein a cannon, discharged almost at random by the 
affrighted townspeople, had most opportunely cut down his scaling 
ladders and left him at the mercy of the foe. D’Albigny, the 
Commander-in-Chief, in the plain below, striving vainly to lead his 
reluctant Spaniards to the support of their comrades, was met by a 
point-blank refusal. ‘Our dignity,” they assured him, “does not 
permit us to enter this town otherwise than dy its gate!” a mot which 
afterwards ran through diplomatic circles, and made them the 
laughing-stock of Europe. 

The rout was complete and ignominious. Surrounded on all 
sides, brave Brunaulieu held his ground desperately before the 
besieged, turned victors in their turn ; and, with a chosen band of 
knightly nobles, fought on, while their soldiers, half mad with panic, 
leaped pell-mell over the wall, and were picked up dead or dying by 
their comrades below, d’Albigny himself and his energetic chaplain, 
Pére Alexandre, foremost among the horror-stricken spectators, unable 
to stem the panic-maddened tide. Finally they saw Brunaulieu and 
his twelve companions surrender their swords and yield themselves 
prisoners of war ; and then the miserable and shame-stricken com- 
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mander turned back towards Bonne, with the remnants of his little 
army. 

As they rode slowly and wearily along the road of their unpursued 
retreat, leaving their dead and their braver leaders prisoners behind 
them, they met their Duke at the head of his guards, careering 
joyously forward in the grey dawn of morning, to take part in what 
he believed to be an already achieved victory. ‘Back ! your high- 
ness, back!” cried the miserable general, “the affair has collapsed !” 
‘“ Ah, wretch !” shouted his sovereign in reply, ‘ you have made me 

. commit a great folly !” (the exact words he used being unsuit- 
able to the present page). And so, in truth, he had; for the 
boastful tidings borne by the first Savoyard couriers to “the Courts 
of Europe” were closely followed by others to the effect that the 
burghers of Geneva had held their town, repulsed the army of Savoy, 
taken one of its leaders a prisoner of war, and—to their disgrace— 
hanged him and his knightly companions ignominiously upon gibbets 
set against the walls of the city. 

Such was the famous Escalade ; an event which, like the equally 
unfortunate gunpowder plot, roused burning Protestant sympathies 
everywhere against their Catholic neighbours, and laid the foundations 
of a religious animosity and fraternal bitterness which has lasted to 
the present day. All the neighbouring Protestant States were up in 
arms at once, and profuse with offers of sympathy and more material 
help, even to Henri of France, who, Protestant at heart as he had 
ever been, laughed over the discomfiture of his brother sovereign 
with a jovial “ Ventre Saint-Gris!” and sent 6,000 livres to “ help 
his good friends of Geneva to keep up their garrison.” As for 
the Genevese themselves, they seem to have awakened to a sense of 
their own prowess with a burst of “Homeric” laughter. They feasted, 
they sang, they celebrated their victory in a series of songs, or hymns, 
which present a curious mixture of pious thanksgiving and savage 
glee. One example, “sur la délivrance de lescalade, fait le 
troisieme jour apres,” runs in psalm fashion, as if to be sung in 


their “‘ temples.” 

Peuple Génevois, 
Eléve ta voix 
Pour psalmodier 

> De Dieu Passistance 
Et la délivrance 
Que vis avant-hier. 
Rompant le dessin 
Trop fier et hautain 
De ce Savoyard 
Qui, plein de bravade, 
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Donna I’escalade, 
Posant le pétard. 


Another, in forty-nine verses, tells us that 


Le Duc veut les maisons, 
La poudre et les canons, 
Pour aller faire la guerre 
Au royaume d’Angleterre. 


Notre Oie ayant bien ronfié 
Donna un si grand soufflet 

Que lune de ses deux ailes 
Mit a bas les trois échelles. 


Cinquante-quatre tués, 

Que Genéve a dépouillés, 
N’iront pas faire la guerre 
Au royaume d’Angleterre. 


This is an allusion to the Boulevard de l’Oie, where the cannon 
was posted which destroyed the besiegers’ ladders. Another song 
makes mocking allusion to the traditionary tale that as the Savoyard 
army advanced through the darkness towards the silent city walls, a 
white hare ran across their path, filling the more superstitious among 
them with fear, as an “evil omen” : 

Il s’avancait 4 pas de loups, 
Conduisant les plus braves ; 
Ils eussent mieux fait, ces matous, 
Dvaller croquer leurs raves ; 
Car, lorsque leur troupe approcha, 
Un liévre seul les effraya 
Déja. 
Oh! oh! oh! oh! ah!-ah! ah! ah! 
Les bons p’tits hommes que c’étaient 1a ! 
La, la. 

We may infer that the turnips referred to alone formed the staple 
food of the Savoyard peasant in those days, from the frequent mock- 
ing invitations .of their enemies to “go. back to their turnips,” or, as 
they sang, 

Qu’avez-vous gagné, Savoyards, 
D’étre venus mettre aux hasards 
Une partie de vos braves? 

Ne les pouviez-vous pas nourrir ? 
N’aviez-vous pas assez:de raves 
Pour les empécher de mourir ? 


and the chorus to another song of twenty-one verses runs 
Vous auriez mieux fait de cuire 
Chacun dans vos pots 
Vos raves au barbot ! 
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Most of these cantiques describe with derisive triumph the principal 
Savoyard leaders : poor young de Sonas, who had attached himself 
to the expedition for the purpose of avenging his father’s death, 
killed by the Genevese some time since ; Picot, who died by his 
own petard; d’Albigny, who retreated; Brunaulieu, who fought to the 
death as we have seen ; de Sonas, hung on the city wall with his com- 
panions, and the rest, not forgetting their Jesuit chaplain, Pere 
Alexandre, who though his sole crime was the spiritual encourage- 
ment of his Savoyard sons, was held up, of course, to special 
execration by the Calvinist victors. 

From the first anniversary onwards, all those who had taken part 
in the engagement—the wounded, and those who had distinguished 
themselves in the fray, specially honoured—joined in a grand com- 
memorative banquet, whose cost was shared by the town, to celebrate 
their “ délivrance.” As time went on it grew into a collection of 
family feasts, for every member of the households wished to take 
part in it; and their meetings on these occasions somewhat 
resembled a Jewish passover, according to the following description 
of them. 

The whole family stood round the table, with heads uncovered ; the head of 
the house invoked a benediction ; all took their places round the board, where 
the traditional food was served (we are not told the nature of this food, but per- 
haps the following lines describe it truly) : 

Que l’on remplisse les flacons, 
Que I’on rince les verres ! 
Signons de cinq ou six dindons 
Les extraits mortuaires. 

Patés et chapons, 

Morue et cardons, 

Carottes en salade, 

Tout comme jadis, 

Soient engloutis 

Le jour de l’escalade. 


and then, from some old chest were brought forth the great sheets of songs which - 
never saw the light save on this night. They were handed round from one to the 
other, and then some youthful voices would strike up the Ce gu’é laino, 


This was a long hymn or chant, in patois, beginning— 


Ce qu’é laino, le maitre dé bataille 
Que se moqué et se ri dé canaille, 
A bin fai vi pé on Desande nai 
Qw'il étivé Patron dé Genevoi. 


Which we may roughly translate as “ He Who is above, the Lord of 
battles, Who derides the multitude, has shown well, one Saturday 
evening, that He is the Patron of the Genevese.” 
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They proceed, with great gusto, to describe how 


Lou Savoyar vito priron la fouita 
Quant i viron ranversa la marmita 


“The Savoyards took flight when they saw the soup-pot over- 
turned ;” and so on for sixty-eight verses, in which every smallest 
detail is duly discussed, ending with Charles Emmanuel’s lament— 


Que dera-tai celi gran rai de France, 
Lou Hollandai et le Prince d’Orange ! 
Que deron-tai ancora lous Angloi ! 

I se riron du grand Duc de Savoi. 


“‘ What will be said by the great King of France, the Dutch, and the 
Prince of Orange? What, too, will the English say? They will 
laugh at the great Duke of Savoy !” 

On which he resolves to do penance for thirty days, and fast on 
Savoyard ¢urnips ! while all present rose and touched glasses as they 
sang the last verse. 

The second hymn de rigueur on this occasion begins with the 
usual pious sentiments, and goes on— 


N’y venez plus, Savoyards, 
Aux hasards 
Aspirans 4 nos conquétes ; 
Vous nous laissez pour butin 
D’un matin 
Soixante-sept de vos tétes. 


After which boastful sentiment, the local singers or budding poetlings 
of the town were free to try their wings with some new verse or 
declamation, or more ambitious tragedy, written for the occasion, 
some of which, running to five acts, are still extant. 

Early in last December, we, dwellers for the time being in that 
bright, gay, worldly modern Geneva which has developed out of the 
high walls and gloomy streets of Calvin’s erstwhile stronghold, were 
struck by the curious uniformity apparent in every Jéafissier or con- 
fectioner’s window. Cakes, sweets, or ornaments had disappeared in 
one night, to give place to rows upon rows of three-legged pots or 
marmites wrought in chocolate, in all sizes, some plain, others orna- 
mented in white sugar, with inscriptions of “Escalade” and 
“December 12, 1602,” on their sides. We asked, and learned for 
the first time, the still popular legend of “la femme et sa marmite ” ; 
as the townspeople told with pride how every family on that day 
would have its chocolate commemorative tripod upon the dinner 
table, large or small, from huge life-sized objects to the tiniest doll’s 
saucepan, some garlanded with flowers, some sugared in devices, but 
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all filled with the most exquisite sweets shaped as vegetables of all 
descriptions : carrots, turnips, tomatoes, green peas, peas in the pod, 
cabbages, potatoes, and so on, till the humblest shop window glowed 
with luscious colour. Representations, too, of the “ Escalade” were 
not infrequent : high city walls, miniature soldiers on their scaling- 
ladders, and at some conspicuous window the woman who “leur 
accueilla su la testa una marmitta qu’on assomma ion é qu’en echauda 
ben lous autres.” 

On the evening of the anniversary, more surprises awaited us.. 
The whole town was filled with a singing, laughing crowd, masked 
and dominoed—a southern carnival suddenly developed, as it 
seemed, in the streets of this cold northern capital! All through 
the night they romped, they sang, they danced, gay night butterflies 
in every brightest hue, flying hither and thither, now circling round 
some belated wayfarer with merry laughter as the imprisoned one 
sought vainly to pierce his way through the whirling circle ; now one 
and another pursuing some mysterious disguised figure, who ran and 
stopped and coquetted with the pursuer. Now and again a boisterous 
yet peaceable raid would be made upon some confectioner’s window, 
piled to overflowing with fondants and other dainty and costly 
sweets ; so that by midnight these heaped counters had become 
empty, dishevelled remains of a willing pillage, and one stood aghast 
at the recollection of the mountains which had disappeared. So, 
gracefully joyous and unmindful of past evils, is the Genevan 
“Escalade” of to-day. 


T. L. L. TEELING. 
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NATURE 
IN A SCOTS INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


T is now several years since an Industrial School was removed 

from the stifling streets to the sweet outlying district near the 

base of the hills. An intervening ridge now shuts out the city, with 

all its associations. The sea glimmers in the distance at the end of 
a pleasant strath. 

The annual examination of the boys was proceeding in the 
great schoolhouse of the institution. This was in the December of 
1886. The audience was limited, because of the wild weather. 

The boys read and wrote and counted in the usual way, neither 
more nor less mechanically than boys elsewhere. As the slates and 
copies were handed round, visitors were expected to wonder, and did 
wonder that they could do so well. Really it was very good of the 
country to teach these children of the gutter so many useful things, 
and to give them regulation diet, which they could scarcely have 
depended on, with any measure of regularity, where they came from. 

Together with the food and the learning, went a good deal of 
discipline and espionage, which ordinary boys are free from ; 
doubtless with the usual hardening effects. And it is difficult to see 
how this can be avoided : at least any attempts at amelioration have 
not been an unqualified success. 

One was called upon to speak, and having nothing particular to 
say, began chatting with the boys in an offhand way about their 
country mansion, with its many advantages. How pleasant it was, 
even in winter, to walk through spacious and airy, yet heated corridors; 
and to sleep in the open! How much pleasanter it would be when 
the summer mornings came round, to waken up in a room flooded 
with sunshine, and musical with the song of birds, and commanding 
the green fields and leafing trees even from the bed ! 

They had no idea how many interesting and beautiful things there 
were around them, and if they would try togo about with their eyes 
open, it would make them ever so much happier and better. The 
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speaker had a certain guilty consciousness that he was talking about 
his own experiences, half forgetful of what materials his audience 
were made up. Moreover, this was rank heresy, something unprovided 
for in the rules. 

Contrary to all reasonable expectation, the chance hint was 
taken. A seed, thus casually let loose on the breeze, shot down 
tender rootlets, and up tiny leaves ; and in course of time became 
a considerable tree, in which the birds of the air built their nests. 

The spring of that year was long in coming. April had its bitter 
north-east winds with driving snow showers off the German Ocean, 
The district itself, besides being on the east coast, was by no means 
an early one, and wanted a good deal of coaxing. But fairer con- 
ditions came at length. 

It was part of the routine of the school that every fine Saturday 
the boys turned out for a march round the country side to music. 
Certain of them were now detached, as they went along, to collect the 
flowers by the way. And when all were let loose on some piece of 
greensward for a romp, many volunteers joined in the search, for the 
fun or love of the thing. 

When the sound of the band announced the return of the boys, 
I crossed from my house to the institution, to find the spoils of the 
day already spread out on the table of the superintendent’s room. 

The work of the year began modestly enough ; a handful of colt’s- 
foot followed by a handful of celandine. But, as if nature were 
making up for lost time, each succeeding Saturday brought new 
forms in increasing numbers and variety, until quite a large and 
lovely heap, of varied hues and shapes, greeted me as I entered. 

How bright their room looked on those Saturdays, and how 
charming the work of disentangling was, I shall not soon forget. 
Flesh coloured spikes of butterbur, pale cuckoo flower, and fiery 
marsh marigold, pink anemone, white meadow saxifrage, purple violet, 
and yellow primrose. There were no cowslips or daffodils, except 
where they had been planted in the park round a mansion house. 

Cool buttercups made their appearance, as the weather grew 
hotter ; the bulbous sort, with its pale reflexed calyx first. Azure 
veronicas, darker blue forget-me-nots, and more than I have space 
to talk about, followed hard upon. 

Sprigs of flowering shrubs came in their order. Early blooming 
furze, blackthorns flowering before the leaf, broom and barberry, pink 
dogrose and sweet-briar, white hawthorn and trailing rose. Of the 
many climbing plants which make English hedgerows delightful, 
Scotland is almost confined to the woodbine. 
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The clover scented summer Saturdays yielded yellow lotus, big and 
small, purple and blue hedge vetches, pink and crimson geraniums, 
white catchflies and campions, and last, not least, the great oxeye 
daisy. 

Within the cool shadows of the trees were found the fair-flowered 
but vile-scented garlic, the blue wild hyacinth, the crimson day catch- 
fly, the woodland geranium. On one of these days, when the sun was 
high at noon, the boys were transported to the hills in carts kindly lent 
by the surrounding farmers, and came back late at night, for there is no 
June or July dark in those latitudes, with bronzed faces, bunches 
of heather, and vascula—with which the more intelligent were 
furnished—filled by mooriand and sub-alpine plants. The ripening 
corn yielded the yellow chrysanthemum, which is the true gowan or 
golden, the pink corn-cockle, the pale blue bonnet, the dark blue- 
bottle, and, brightest of all the fair sisterhood, the great scarlet 
poppy. Through the later autumn, the few remaining stragglers 
were brought in—stout pink and purple thistles, and knapweeds, 
slender harebells, yarrow, and scabious. 

Whether all these bright days and new friends did the boys any 
good or not I cannot say, any more than I can tell whether the visits 
of so many angels would have done them good. But it pleased us 
to think sometimes that we saw curiosity awakening in their faces, 
with something rarer still, and they were not bad faces ; a trifle 
dulled perhaps by the reception life had given them, but a fair 
average notwithstanding: some of them even with certain delicate lines, 
suggestive of refinement. When at the end of a bright and busy 
season, a leisure time came for looking over what had been done, 
we found quite a big pile of carefully preserved flowers, many of 
them retaining the colours of life, waiting attention. These were all 
properly named and arranged. And on a never-to-be-forgotten 
evening we had them spread out to the best advantage, and 
called in the neighbourhood to rejoice with us, and had a real live 
professor of botany to give an address. 

Then the winter set in. Many gaps were yet apparent. Flower- 
ing plants of the less common species had been overlooked, or 
their season allowed to slip past before the oversight was noticed. 
This was to be expected with inexperienced workers in the rush 
of summer life. Nor was it altogether to be regretted, since it left 
some more bright days ahead. To fill these gaps became part of 
the work of the second season. Keen eyes were on the watch for 
missing flowers, and favourable examples were secured. Still 
uninvaded was the great domain of flowerless plants with a beauty 
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less obtrusive indeed, but all their own. These were chiefly mosses 
and ferns. 

Unhappily, no lowland district or scene within easy reach can 
now be trusted to yield many ferns—the craze for them is too wide- 
spread. The common polypody looked out from every crack of 
every old wall. In moist and shady places the male and broad 
buckler ferns abounded. A strip of rough timber, with a flooring of 
heather, yielded the scented mountain and the hard ferns. For the 
lady fern, a journey had to be made to the more distant woods, for 
the beech fern to the waterfall, for the oak fern to the mountains 
which formed the horizon to the north. 

Of mosses, however, there was no end ; sharing old dykes with 
the lichens, carpeting woods with the male fern, dipping down into 
the currents, or cushioning boulders in the centres of streams. Tree- 
like mosses, feathery mosses, fairy mosses, which, though looking 
nothing particular in the hand, opened on the paper into forms of 
exceeding delicacy. One boy made a tasteful book from the leaves 
of trees, which was sent to an exhibition, and awarded a prize. 

Round the local nucleus was gathered the flora of the county; 
but that phase may be passed over, as having nothing to do with the 
work of the boy. So sped the second summer, and closed the 
first chapter. 

In nature there is never reason to weep for want of a second kingdom 
to conquer. The insect world opened before us in all its infinity. Vas- 
cula and drying papers were put aside as having served their purpose, 
and nets for capturing, with grooved boards for drying, took their 
place. The first bee that buzzed round the opening clump of yellow 
crocus ; the first butterfly tempted from its winter shelter by the 
treacherous April sunshine, were secured. 

The paradise of the British insect is the South, where it stretches 
out larger and lovelier wings, glowing with brighter metallic hues. 
It loves not our grey Scotch skies. We had no Camberwell 
beauty or purple Emperor, or swallow-tail or peacock even, and 
could reckon all the gayer sorts of the neighbourhood on the fingers 
of the hands. Loveliest was the small tortoise-shell. Earliest, too, 
because it had spent the winter in its full state of insecthood, simply 
in hiding, and ready on the slightest encouragement to come forth. 
And so common that, like the flowers, it was brought in till we cried 
“Halt!” More leisurely came the three whites, because they had 
to be hatched out of the chrysalis. Over the ripening fields zig- 
zagged the large meadow-butterfly. On the hot July air floated the 
blues, and on dry dusty roads lighted the painted lady. To net a 
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painted lady was like catching a weasel asleep. The small heath 
and the brighter copper, an occasional red admiral and fritillary 
completed the list. 

On the slopes of the hills the emperor moth attached his 
singular cocoons to the heather, and raised his brood of heather- 
tinted caterpillars. Limes and poplars yielded their several hawk 
moths, and the willows more sparingly the “ Puss.” Shadow-like, 
some of the boys haunted the grounds in the deepening twilight, 
skirting the bushes in pursuit of the brimstone ; or crossing the 
dewy grass whenever the shifting gleam of the ghost moth attracted 
them. Great bar-tailed humble-bees were brought in, together with 
freshly-painted wasps; and these wasp-like creatures, which in the 
breathless summer noontide hover and dart like so many insect 
humming-birds ; and flies of ever bright metallic hue. Pools were 
searched for the great water-beetle, and for the smaller species which 
carries down with it the silver bell of air. All these, and many a 
legless, wingless creature beside, from behind leaves, beneath grass 
blades—anywhere, everywhere—appeared on the table, until even those 
of us who had been much abroad on summer days were astonished 
at the abundance of life, and fain to beg the searchers to be a little 
less busy. So the third and fourth seasons passed, and once more 
our hands were idle. 

The grounds were many acres in extent. Kitchen produce, and 
even grain, grass, and root crops were pleasantly bordered by broad 
flower-beds. Might we not get a corner where we could keep the 
plants alive?—have a little garden of wildlings. This was the 
first modest scheme. The “corner” grew into a strip of some 
two hundred yards in length, which the boys dug up and divided 
into as many plots as there were natural orders. We approached 
Professor Balfour, who was good enough to send us cratefuls of plants 
from the Edinburgh gardens. Encouraged by our first success, we 
made a no less bold experiment in begging. 

Visitors to Edinburgh must be acquainted with “ Charles Jenner 
and Company,” as one of the Prince’s Street names. Mr. Charles 
Jenner’s hobby—that is what we call everything in a business man’s 
life that has not to do with money-making—was the love and pursuit 
of wild flowers. Delightful days of leisure were spent in visiting 
them in their native haunts. The knowledge of their ways thus 
acquired taught him how to deal with them in captivity, and was 
carried into practice with infinite skill and patience. We told him that 
we were trying to instil a saving love of nature into boys who needed 
all the help they could get to keep them right, and found that we 
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had touched the right key. An enthusiast himself, and perhaps 
feeling his own indebtedness to the same source for keeping him 
unspotted from the world, and pure and fresh amid the choking dust 
and the scorching glare, he thought we were taking the surest 
way. “But how am I to know,” he wrote, “that this is not a 
passing whim : and when you have time to get over it you will let 
my plants die?” _How was he to know that we had spent as many 
unforgettable days on the hills as ever he had, and loved what grew 
there fully as well? “ Before I can help you I must send over my 
gardener to see what you are doing.” 

The grounds looked their best ; the boys were smartly dressed, 
and the band was playing merrily on the day of the gardener’s in- 
quisitorial visit. The impression was favourable, and in due time 
the plants arrived. A glance at the many rare forms, breathing of 
breezy heights and places far from the madding crowd, was sufficient 
to show that he had not made a fool of us, or given a grudging aid. 
“Tt would be a good thing,” he now wrote, “if other institutions 
throughout the country tried to influence the young people under 
their charge in the same way.” Plainly the work had interested him. 
The original plants, many of them mere cuttings or parings, which 
hesitated for awhile before they consented to make themselves at 
home, have now broadened into clumps, or risen into profusely 
flowering bushes. So that a scene which from the first was full of 
interest is now also overrun with beauty. And the garden, which 
some universities with a chair of botany might envy, is still main- 
tained by the labour of the boys. As the outcome of our five 
summers’ work, we had thus an exhaustive collection of the plants, 
and a typical collection of the insects, of the neighbourhood, together 
with a large botanic garden. But our ambition still kept pace with 
our achievements, and the question arose afresh, What next? If our 
long and pleasant labours were not to be represented by so many 
interesting fragments we must aim at a general collection, in which 
each thing would fall into its proper place. There was a step even 
beyond that. If shameless begging, to which we were now getting 
pretty well accustomed, would help us, we resolved to crown the 
whole with a library. 

One of the advantages of removing the institution to the country 
was, that it opened up another and healthful industry. Certain of 
the boys had to keep the grounds in order, and when not needed at 
home, helped the surrounding farmers with summer turnip thinning, 
autumn potato lifting, or in other times of stress. It seemed fitting 


that these incipient gardeners and farm servants should be taught 
L2 
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some of the elementary truths of soil formation. Half a mile away 
was a “crag and tail,” locally known as a giant’s grave, that is, an 
igneous ridge, precipitous on one side, but gradually sloping until it 
loses itself in the surrounding country. Decomposition had eaten 
into the face of the rock, forming rounded bullets, which in the 
course of time rolled out and down the slope. These bullets are 
surrounded by peel on peel of decomposing rock, whence the name 
“ Onion Stone.” 

A chip with the hammer gave a section, with the sound kernel in 
the centre, and the layers of advancing decomposition toward the 
circumference. A handful of the red soil around represented the 
final stage. A second handful at a greater distance, where plants 
had grown and faded, wore the darker organic hues. For those who 
wished to know more, the various phases were represented by 
chemical symbols. The object lesson for the lads was that the 
different soils are formed by the crumbling of the subjacent rocks 
and the changes through which they pass in the process, and that 
these soils receive the familiar reddish-brown to black hues from 
the remains of plants and animals which die upon the surface. All 
of which, though well known to the expert, is a good beginning. 
Other rocks, with their soils, were treated in the same way. 

Next in importance to the soil are the animals that graze upon it, 
and far exceeding the rest in numbers and importance are the 
Ungulates. Legs were macerated in the institution, to show how, 
from an original five-toed ancestor, four toes remained functional in 
“the pig, two in the cow, and only one in the horse.” The simple 
stomach of the horse, the very slightly complex stomach of the pig, 
and the four-chambered stomach of the sheep, or ruminant proper, 
were blown and preserved. Impressions thus produced could scarcely 
ever again wholly fade. Details might become confused, but the 
more essential general truths would remain indelible. 

From several private cabinets a tolerably complete collection of 
eggs was formed. This part of the work affects me with qualms of 
conscience, from the reckless way in which itis often done. No part 
of it could be entrusted to the lads, who would only have been too 
glad“to be sent out to the byeways and hedges. They did venture 
in with a few house sparrows’ and starlings’ eggs which they had 
found about the building ; and, as these species are not likely to 
become extinct just yet, the robbery was condoned, though not 
encouraged. Classification is a comparatively simple process. The 
white eggs are put to one side. And, for the rest, something in 
common serves to distinguish the crows, the thrushes, the buntings 
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the tits, which are brushed into separate heaps. The birds were to 
have been added. Nor would we have rested until, with due pre- 
caution and a rigid parsimony, we had compassed all the bright life 
of the air, the wood, and the water. But at this stage I left the 
district, and could take no further share in realising the dream. 
“Cui bono ?” says the practical person. 

Let Her Majesty’s Inspector of Industrial Schools, who is not 
supposed to be a person given to fits of enthusiasm over aimless 
schemes, be the first witness. In the report dated June 13, 1895, 
he warmly comments on the general intelligence of the boys, and 
traces it mainly to the interest excited in natural science. The 
Botanic Garden, he goes on to say, is a special feature of the institu- 
tion in which the directors may pride themselves! Further, I would 
recommend the critic to address his objections to higher quarters. 
We are only imitators, shell gatherers. Others besides these boys 
are indebted to the many bright and interesting things placed around. 
It ought to be plain to us that if the world had been less lovely we 
should have been less lovely too ; and that we are unlovely just in 
proportion as we are inattentive and unimpressed. I am profoundly 
convinced that we were on the right path, and should remain so 
even if I held the faith alone. I, for one, will be satisfied, and so I 
am sure will my fellow-worker, the superintendent, if but the flash of 
wings, the song of birds, the rustle of leaves, the hue of flowers, or 
any impression or memory of the six bright summers we worked 
together haunt the lads through their after life. And, were I once 
more placed as I then was, I should willingly begin over again, and 
do for another generation what I did for the last. 

As I was walking along a country road not long ago a tall young 
soldier—such an one as we are all proud of—wearing the kilts of a 
famous Highland regiment, overtook me, and fell into step. 

“You don’t remember me?” he said at length. 

I had to confess that I did not. ‘ You used to know me when 
you came about our Industrial School.” This was one of the old 
boys. 


J. H. CRAWFORD. 
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MINOR EPISODES OF THE 
CIVIL WAR. 


ROFESSOR S. R. GARDINER has rendered knight’s service 
for the Verney family, and the side-light his researches throw 
on home-life under a condition of things difficult for an age of peace 
and prosperity to imagine is more than vivid. In the story of 
a. family we realise the hideous disintegration consequent on a 
fratricidal struggle, when father and son, brother and sister, adopted 
different sides. My own people were intimate friends, and narrowly 
escaped being related by marriage to, the Verneys, while with us as 
with them the Civil War introduced to the home circle a demon of 
discord. In collaboration with the late General Meredith Read, 
U.S. Minister at the Court of Athens, I have devoted all the resources 
at my disposal to verifying what had hitherto been a tradition, and 
possibly the results may prove of some interest to students of the 
most fascinating epoch of English history. 

For the sake of perspicuity I must revert iz dimine to the 
Reformation period, wherein lay Zerdu the germs of the terrible war 
fever that burst forth a century later. At the dissolution of the 
monasteries, I blush to record that we figured among the spoilers. 
The nemesis which befell these beneficiaries has been related by 
Spelman, who, however, spared us, because we bought, for what 
Fuller terms “an old song,” and did not absorb Church lands without 
rendering some equivalent. Neither is Spelman’s case quite made out, 
albeit as a general principle the plunderers of the Church failed to 
gain in the long run ; while what appears to the devout Catholic as 
divine retribution, to the scientific intelligence represents no more 
than coincidence, and to the fatalist Kismet. Call it what you will, 
the result remains the same—in our own instance emphatically so. 

It was in the last years of Sir William Rede, of Beedon, who, had 
wedded a rich heiress in Dorothy, niece of the Viscount De Beaumont, 
who fell fighting for Henry VI. at the battle of Northampton, that 
the great Benedictine Abbey of Abingdon was dissolved. Audelette, 
the receiver, was a friend and his wife godmother to Sir William’s 
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granddaughter, Katherine. In brief, a provisional contract was made 
for the purchase of the Abbot’s Palace, a huge Norman structure, 
whose ruins cover several acres, with the adjoining manor of Barton 
and the manors of Ipsden in Oxon, these latter for “the comfort” of 
granddaughter Katherine. The old knight died before the contract 
was completed, but it was ratified in favour of his son, who further 
purchased other parcels of Church lands, including the manor of 
Dunstew, Oxon, from the disestablished Abbey of Merton, Surrey— 
inasmuch as this gentleman had married a cousin of Anne Boleyn, 
no doubt he purchased at an advantage. The palace, however, like 
those of Reading and Hinchingbroke, granted to the Vachells and 
Cromwells respectively, was held on condition of entertaining the 
sovereign—an onerous embargo ; and these palaces were styled the 
“King’s Houses,” a small allowance being made from the exchequer 
to cover repairs. I mention this detail because it bears on the 
sequel. 

Although not germane to my present subject I may mention that 
the pena sacrilegit did not advance fede claudo. Katherine Rede, 
with her manors of Ipsden, wedded Vachell, son of the receiver of 
the Abbey of Reading, who was living ew prince at Coley Park, and 
by a strange paradox, was a devoted Catholic. Until the accession of 
Elizabeth all went smooth, but presently Vachell was declared a 
popish recusant, and his and his wife’s estates escheated. In the 
Ipsden muniment chest is an agreement with one of her tenants 
wherein he covenants to accept poor Katherine as a lodger in his farm- 
house—in short, the unfortunate lady lived and died in extreme 
poverty. A text for another Spelman ! 

Katherine’s brother, who inherited the palace, renamed from the 
manor Barton Court, had the honour of feasting his third cousin, 
Queen Bess, who knighted him on the occasion, and his son and 
heir, Sir Thomas Reade, married the daughter of a gentleman who 
had been a warm friend of that sovereign in the days of her adversity 
at Ashridge, Sir John Brocket, of Brocket, in whose park was an 
oak styled the Queen’s Oak, it having been her favourite resort. 

It is necessary to emphasise these dry facts, because they serve 
to show the social environment of Sir Thomas Reade—as he elected 
to spell his name. He was aman of opulence, holding manors in 
Berks, Oxon, Herts, Northants, and Herefordshire; a scholar 
withal, being an M.A. of Queen’s College, Oxford, and a courtier. 
Knighted by James I. at Royston, July 21, 1619, he travelled as 
far as Scotland, and was made M.A. of Aberdeen. I can discover 
no record of King James having been entertained at Barton Palace, 
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but it may have been so. On the accession, however, of Charles I., 
that monarch with his consort en route for Oxford, and also on their 
return, slept at Barton. Gutch thus records this event: “An. 
D’ni 1629, the King and Queen came to Oxford from Berton 
(Barton Palace) by Abyndon, but making no stay went to Woodstock. 
They left Woodstock on the 27th, and were met at Greenditch (Summer- 
town) by the Mayor and Corporation, who presented the King with a 
fair gilt bowl and the Queen with a pair of rich gloves. After dinner at 
Merton College his Majesty conferred the honour of knighthood on 
William Spencer of Yarnton, Esqr., and he then returned to Berton.” 
This William Spencer was a nephew of Sir Thomas Reade’s wife and 
also of Sir John Spencer, of Althorp. It should be mentioned that 
of Sir John Brocket’s six co-heiresses, Lady Reade was the favoured 
one, for to her share fell Brocket Hall. By Helen, daughter of Sir 
Robert Lytton, of Knebworth, with a son who died s.¢., Sir John 
had : (1) Margaret, wife of Sir John Cuttes, of Childerley, concerning 
whom the Spanish ambassador jested that he had the shortest of 
names, but gave the longest of dinners ; (2) Anne, married to Sir 
Alexander Cave, of Bargrave ; (3) Elizabeth, wife of George Carleton, 
of Holcombe, ancestor of the Lords Dorchester; (4) Helen, who 
became the wife of Sir Richard Spencer ; (5) Mary, who married 
Sir Thomas Reade. By his second wife Sir John Brocket had one 
daughter, Frances, who married Lord North. We have thus 
apparently evidence of partiality. Mary was the youngest child of 
his first love, and in the disposition of his estates he assigned her 
priority over her sisters. This is all the more noteworthy because 
Mary inherited her father’s partial temper. 

To drop a corner of the family veil, this particular royal visit 
must have been anticipated with some anxiety. Sir Thomas, if he 
may be judged by his friends Bodley, Pope, Teesdale, White—all 
Oxford founders—must have been a High Churchman, and his 
courtly disposition may be assumed from the incidents of his career, 
but his wife’s relatives, the Lyttons, unlike their namesakes of this 
era, were strongly Puritanical, if not republican. Now in 1625, 
according to a document presented by Sir John Newport to the 
British Museum, a number of Hertfordshire gentlemen were 
summoned to contribute a forced loan to King Charles, among 
others, as owning Brocket Hall, Sir Thomas Reade. He appears to 
have paid under protest, and of this doubtless the king was aware ; 
indeed, Sir Thomas could hardly have dissembled his distaste for 
the king’s financial methods, inasmuch as in 1636 we find him 
joining hands with Sir William Lytton and Lord Falkland in a 
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successful resistance to ship-money. This decided attitude of a 
man pre-eminently loyal may serve to show the feeling of the nation. 

Two years later, 1638, the king paid another visit to Barton 
Palace, and in the corporation accounts of Abingdon the following 
entry of that date occurs: “To the ringers when the King came to 
Bartoun 16 shillings; to the ringers upon the King’s return 16 
shillings.” At that moment the struggle between Charles and 
his Parliament was imminent, and upon the issue hung the fate 
of the Church whereof Sir Thomas was an attached member. 
Charles for his part strained every nerve to confirm the loyalty of 
the well-affected. Hence his visit was in character diplomatic, and 
terminated with the offer of a baronetcy to his host. 

The response must have surprised the king. To us of to-day it 
seems unaccountable. Before discussing it we will review the family 
circle. 

It consisted of five sons and five daughters. These latter had 
found husbands in Sir Gilbert Cornewall, Baron of Burford, Sir 
William Russell, of Strensham, the heroic Cavalier who volunteered 
to sacrifice his life rather than prolong the siege of Worcester, Sir 
Robert Dormer, Sir Francis Russell, and Richard Winwood, of 
Ditton Park, the son of King James’s Prime Minister. Of the sons, 
Thomas, the heir, within six months of his matriculation at Magdalen 
married Sir Gilbert Cornewall’s sister in contravention of his sire’s 
wishes, and by her had a family of six, the elder being Compton, 
in 1638 aschoolboy. Thomas, the heir, had passed away before 1638; 
hence if Sir Thomas accepted a baronetcy, his successor would be 
young Compton. 

It happened however that Lady Reade, in the same spirit of 
favouritism that distinguished her father, Sir John Brocket, had focussed 
her affections on her third son, John, on his marriage with Susanne, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Style, of Wateringbury ; not only had she and 
her husband surrendered to this son Brocket Hall, a moiety of their 
joint fortune, but the rich manor of Dunstew also. Tocrown all, Sir 
Thomas, in declining the honour of a baronetcy for himself, requested 
it for his son John, in contrast with whom his other sons appear to 
have been negligible quantities. The king gave no immediate 
response, but in 1639 the said John was knighted, and in 1641 
created a baronet. Partiality won the day. 

What Sir John Reade’s special recommendation may have been 
we know not ; he may have excelled in looks. He certainly repro- 
duced the Lytton characteristics, being a zealous Puritan, who in 
virtue of his authority as justice of the peace commenced a crusade 
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in the county of Herts against ale-houses—a detail which transpired 
to his advantage, when later on he was summoned to compound for 
his estate on the score of having accepted an honour from the king. 
Be his merits more or less, it seems tolerably certain that in many 
particulars, and especially as regards political and religious principle, 
he was a contrast to his father. The event accentuated the points of 
dissimilarity. 

The patent of baronetcy was scarcely dry when the war broke 
out, and every man was expected to take sides. Young Compton, 
who had entered at Magdalen Hall, flung off his academic gown and 
raised a troop of horse for the king. Cornewalls, Russells, Dormers, 
and Winwood all were Cavalier, and the only relation on the other 
side was Bulstrode Whitelocke, the nephew of Sir Thomas’s sister, 
who had married Bulstrode, of Bulstrode—albeit the Lyttons and 
Spencers were Roundhead. Sir John temporised ; at last, however, 
when he found himself ranked with malignants, he made a bold 
plunge, and joined Sir Rowland Lytton and Sir Brocket Spencer, who 
with Lord Salisbury formed the Parliamentary Committee for Herts. 

It was in 1644. Charles, with Essex, Robartes, and Waller 
advancing on Abingdon, felt that Oxford was too risky a place for his 
French consort, whom the Puritans had dubbed Jezebel. 2x route for 
Exeter, Henrietta Maria slept at Barton Palace, and from that 
moment Sir Thomas joined the suite of the king at Oxford. We 
can only surmise the venerable Cavalier’s feelings on learning that his 
favourite son had ratted to the Parliament. They took a practical 
shape, for he point-blank refused to hand over the rents of 
Dunstew Manor, whereby Sir John found himself considerably im- 
poverished. But that was not all. The nemesis of favouritism had 
yet to descend, and in a form which can only be termed dramatic. 
In this instance, however, it was not Absalom who had to suffer 
humiliation but David. 

Early in 1645 the king being cooped up in Oxford, while the 
Titanic energy of Cromwell forged that terrible weapon the New 
Model, the Royal cause seemed well nigh desperate. Lord North- 
ampton, young Compton’s godfather and Sir William Spencer’s 
uncle, commanded the Royal cavalry, and lay quartered at Islip, 
when the news arrrived of great Oliver’s rapid march across the 
Chilterns at the head of the New Model. The very name of Crom- 
well inspired terror, and the situation was critical in the extreme, for 
the king knew well enough that Oxford could easily be captured by 
a coup de main. Islip lies to the north of Oxford, and as Cromwell 
was advancing from the south-east Charles apparently wished his 
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cavalry to protect the side of Oxford which was immediately menaced. 
He therefore despatched Sir Thomas Reade, under escort of a 
Lieut. Denton and a troop of horse, to bear letters to Lord North- 
ampton. Verging on seventy, the venerable knight was an old man 
for such service, but he none the less undertook it with the zeal of a 
junior, with the following result, narrated by all the newspapers of 
the day, including “ Perfect passages of each day’s proceedings in 
Parliament,” the official organ, which under date Monday, April 7, 
reports thus: “A letter came from Lieut.-General Craford [Craw- 
ford], his head-quarters at Culworth, dated April 5, which certifie of 
a noble exploit performed by Major Thomas Sheffield. Here fol- 
loweth a copy of the letter It-self. Sir,—These are to certifie you 
that we had a tedious march, and some action with the Earl of 
Northampton’s horse. Major Thos. Sheffield fought with a party 
last night. We have Sir Thomas Reade and one Lieut. Denton. 
We took this night two letters, one from the King, subscribed by 
Secretary Nicholas, calling us rebels, another from the L. Hatton to 
the Earl of Northampton of great consequence.” 

Whitelocke adds that these letters were found on Sir Thomas 
Reade’s person, and inasmuch as he was the incriminated gentle- 
man’s sister’s nephew, his information was doubtless accurate. 

Major Sheffield handed over his prisoner to the general in com- 
mand at Abingdon, who arranged to send him off to London under 
escort of the notorious Major Hurry, who had ‘verted from the Royal 
to the Roundhead camp. . 

On April 12 (“Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series”), the 
Committee of both Kingdoms met. Present : The Earls of North- 
umberland, Manchester, and Loudoun, Sir H. Vane, sen., Sir A. 
Haselrigg, and Messrs. Pierpont, Browne, and Barclay. Ordered : 
To write to Major Hurry to carry Sir Thomas Reade in custody to 
the Committee at St. Albans, who are to examine the whole business 
and report to this Committee.” 

It is conjectured that this action was due to Speaker Lenthall, a 
connection, a near neighbour at Bessilsleigh, and a warm friend, who 
moreover countersigned a deed of conveyance for the family a little 
later. Be that as it may, we have before us the spectacle of an aged 
gentleman being remitted for trial before a committee, whereon sat 
his own son, Sir John Reade, of Brocket, and that son a spoilt child, 
whom he had loaded with benefits. The circumstance of Sir John 
being supported on the bench by his cousins, Sir Rowland Lytton 
and Sir Brocket Spencer, added to the irony of the situation; but, 
after all, the interest must have been intensified when the silver- 
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haired knight confronted a son whom he regarded, and who regarded 
him, as a traitor. It was almost parricide, for the old man after a 
spell of duresse in gaol retired to Dunstew, a total stranger to his 
much-loved son, to languish and to die. 

At the risk of anti-climax the narrative shall advance one step 
further. Mention has been made of the young Cavalier, Compton 
Reade, Sir Thomas’s legitimate heir. Up to this moment the Palace 
of Barton, crenellated and capable of defence, had not been garrisoned 
either by Browne for the Parliament or by Sir Thomas for the king. 
It stood outside the fortifications of Abingdon, but within range of 
such ordnance as Browne could muster. The garrison of Abingdon 
was barely sufficient to provide against surprise, and withal in 
arrears of pay, while Browne confessed that had Rupert blockaded 
the town for forty-eight hours hunger would have necessitated 
surrender. A blockade, however, never occurred to that hot-headed 
prince, who already, under Grymes and Gage, had hazarded two 
abortive attempts to capture the town; Browne having proved a 
veritable thorn to the king’s command at Oxford. Sir Thomas, his 
grandsire, being incarcerated, Compton, “the zealous Cavalier,” as 
he was subsequently styled, felt that he held a free hand respecting 
the palace, and accordingly volunteered to pioneer another assault 
on Abingdon. Rupert drew up an elaborate plan of attack, which 
was entrusted to Sir Stephen Hawkins, and narrowly escaped success. 
The moment was propitious, the indefatigable and resolute Browne, 
who had been a faggot-seller in Whitechapel, being absent from his 
post, as also the officers of Rainsborough’s red-coats. Perhaps the 
reports contained in the Civil War Tracts will tell the story sufficiently 
without comment on my part—eg. Colonel Payne to General 
Browne: “Hon. Sir,—I had not occasion to send my letter 
formerly written, but our God hath afforded an occasion to speed 
away this message on purpose to let you know that last night the 
enemy drew out of Oxford with a strong party of 1,000 horse and all 
the strength they could make of foote, and notwithstanding all our 
parties abroad and our Horse Guard they came between Thrupp and 
Norcot to Barton House (Palace), and kept covert till daylight and 
lay still after the Ravalue was beaten and our out-centinells called in, 
and then suddenly arising out of their ambushment, taking advantage 
of our works being called out at The Spurr and other places, forced 
our Guards, beat them all from the works, entered above 300 men, 
possest themselves of Abby-guard, Spurr-guard, and Wayne-guard, 
and Barne, pressed hard towards the prison, by which time we had 
taken the alarm, and our men were got together and made gcod the 
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passage, and then fearing least they should possess themselves of 
Bore bridge and so let in their horse, which they had in great 
numbers about our works, I commanded a party towards the bridge 
and lodged them in the old Redoubt at Bore Lane end, which was 
of much use to us, for by keeping that we kept the Town.” The 
narrative, dated March 2, 1646, concludes with an account of the 
dispersion of the Cavalier forces by Colonel Blundell. In a letter 
contained in the Tanner MS. the writer states: “The enemy about 
six o’clock this morning, as soon as the Ravaley had beat, appeared 
in a full body both of horse and foot, from Barton House, where it 
is conceived they had long before lodged” —in short, the palace was 
made the pivot of the venture. It was the last attempt on Abingdon, 
but in anticipation of another and better-executed raid, Compton 
garrisoned the palace, and ultimately held it until, the Norman walls 
defying the nine-pounders of the period, it was fired, or, as the 
chronicles have it, burnt over his head. For these and other 
services in the Civil War, at the Restoration he was placed first on 
the list of Berkshire gentlemen selected for the Order of the Royal 
Oak, and created a baronet, thereby obtaining the very honour which 
his grandfather’s partiality had secured for his uncle, Sir John, of 
Brocket. 

Of Sir John himself it remains to be recorded that during the 
Protectorate his zeal for the temperance cause, plus his connection 
with Sir Bulstrode Whitelocke, brought him into high favour. The 
Parliament in its wisdom had declined to recognise any title con- 
ferred by King Charles, so he dropped down to be plain “ Esquire,” 
but in 16565 Oliver granted him a fresh patent of baronetcy, made 
out to his “heirs,” neither “in tail male” nor “general” being 
specified ; so that, if the few Cromwellian honours conferred by 
patent, viz., two peerages and nine baronetcies, should ever be called 
out of abeyance, it would be open to the Crown to make a selection 
among Sir John’s heirs. In the direct line none exist. His grand- 
son, the third baronet, was converted to Jacobite principles by his 
uncle, Almericus De Courcy, Lord Kingsale, who, after having been 
pardoned by Dutch William, appeared in the Royal presence with 
his hat on, in virtue of a prescriptive right conferred by King John. 
At this hat trick the Deliverer took umbrage, neither was he pacified 
when with a ludicrous excess of effrontery, the impecunious noble- 
man appealed for a pension. “If your Majesty be well advised,” 
laughed a wit of the Court, “ Lord Kingsale’s petition will be refused. 
He will then lack the funds to buya hat!” The refusal exacerbated 
the Jacobite nobleman, who on his nephew, Sir John, leaving Oxford, 
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obtained for him a post in the suite of the Pretender at Rome. 
Thither the poor youth travelled on his twenty-first birthday, to be 
stricken with small-pox and die after but three weeks of the Eternal 
City. In the subdivision of the Brocket estates, Brocket Hall went 
to his sister Love, wife of Winnington, Secretary at War in Walpole’s 
administration. To him she bequeathed it, and the Winningtons 
sold the demesne to the father of Lord Melbourne, who erected the 
existing mansion, which has since been the home of two premiers— 


Lords Melbourne and Palmerston. 
COMPTON READE, 





THE TEACHER AS PROVIDENCE. 


HERE are at least three significant books in English pedagogy 
which bear the name of Schoolmaster. These are : Ascham’s 
“Schoolmaster,” Edward Coote’s “English Schoolmaster,” and 
James Talbot’s “‘ Christian Schoolmaster.” Of Ascham’s book, it is 
unnecessary to speak, because it is so well known as a literary pro- 
duction. Coote’s book, published about 1590, was the first popular 
book to teach English grammar and spelling. But Talbot’s 
“Christian Schoolmaster” had wider scope. It proposed nothing 
less than to state fully the duty of those who are employed in the 
public instruction of children, especially in the charity schools. 
When it is remembered that in the eighteenth century over 120 
of these schools were established in London and some 2,000 in 
England altogether, and that Mr. Talbot’s book was recommended 
to the notice of all the teachers in these schools, it will probably be 
agreed that in the history of actual education in England it is a 
document well worthy of consideration. 

Talbot undertakes to lay down the “ whole compass of the duty ” 
of teachers. To begin with, he enumerates the desirable qualifica- 
tions. The first is: ‘The religion of every English schoolmaster 
ought to be that of the Church of England as by law established.” 

Talbot quotes the seventy-seventh of the Canons Ecclesiastical, 
which, as it is not generally known at the present day, may be 
quoted: “No man shall teach, either in public school or private 
house, but such as shall be allowed by the Bishop of the diocese, or 
ordinary of the place, under his hand and seal ; being found of merit, 
as well for his learning and dexterity in teaching, as for sober and 
honest conversation, and also for right understanding of God’s true 
religion.” The Canon goes on to require subscription to the King’s 
supremacy, and to the Book of Common Prayer, and to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. So far the Canons Ecclesiastical ; and anyone pre- 
suming to teach without such license, to this day in all probability, 
is liable to be presented to the Ecclesiastical Court by the church- 
warden of the parish. But there was a legal sanction as well, in the 
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reign of James I., requiring that every schoolmaster not in a public 
or free grammar school, or in a nobleman’s or gentleman’s (not being 
a recusant’s) house, should be licensed, on pain “as well the school- 
master, as also the party that shall retain or maintain any such school- 
master, shall each of them forfeit forty shillings for every day so 
offending.” 

In Charles II.’s reign it was decided “that it shall not be lawful 
for any person or persons who shall not frequent Divine service 
established by the laws of this kingdom, and carry himself or 
herself! reverently, decently, and orderly, then to teach any public 
or private school, or take any boarders or tablers that are taught by 
him or herself, or any other; upon pain for every such offence, to 
forfeit the sum of forty pounds.” More direct still is the statute of 
1700 (in William and Mary’s reign), “That any Papists who shall 
keep schools or educate or board youth within these realms or 
the dominions thereunto belonging, and who shall be convicted 
thereof, shall suffer perpetual imprisonment within this kingdom.” 

The first qualification of the schoolmaster, then, is to belong to 
the Church of England. 

The second is with respect to his morals, “which, next to his 
religion, must be chiefly regarded.” Then, in a subsidiary position, 
the following are desirable virtues : (1) Patience and humility, (2) 
sagacity and judgment, (3) justice and equity, (4) manners and 
forbearance, (5) candour and sweetness of disposition, (6) diligence 
and application, (7) a pious and devout frame of mind. 

The schoolmaster must be free from the desire of receiving any 
“ by-profits or perquisites over and above those which are appointed 
or allowed by the orders of the foundation. His scholarship should 
extend to ‘The Grounds and Principles of the Christian Religion,’ to 
writing a good hand, and one who understands the grounds of 
arithmetic.” For the rest, “he should be one who has a genius for 
teaching.” He is not to be under twenty-five years of age, and to 
have no deformity or defect. 

It is not to be supposed that Dr. Talbot? fails to make points 
which could with advantage be observed even to-day. He gives 
one of the orders (issued by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge) to a newly-elected schoolmaster: “To consult with 
several of the present masters of these schools concerning the best 


1? This reference to women teachers does not appear in the statutes of Elizabeth 
and of James I. 

? He is described as Chaplain to His Grace the Duke of Somerset and Rector 
of Spofforth, in Yorkshire. His book is dated 1707. 
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means of performing this office. And it is recommended to them to 
communicate to every such newly-elected master their art, and the 
divers methods of teaching and governing their scholars according 
to the different capacities, tempers, and inclinations of the children. 
And, moreover, i¢ will be convenient that he should have liberty ow 
certain days to see and hear the present masters teach their scholars, an€ 
upon occasion to assist them in teaching ; that he may thereby become 
yet more expert and better qualified for the discharge of his duty.” 

But, good as this advice is, Talbot soon spoils the impression he 
makes on the modern reader by his bad psychology. Here is about 
as perverse a piece of child psychology as could be got into the 
number of words used: “ As to the business of instruction, it must 
be considered that the minds of children, like blank paper or smooth 
wax, are equally capable of any impression. . . . In this tender age 
the mind seems to be purely passive and susceptible only of such 
notions as it receives from others by the means of the outward senses, 
which, as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews observes, must be 
exercised by use to discern between good and evil. And therefore, 
as it is the chief concern of our life to know what is of the greatest 
importance to our happiness in this and the next world, so ’tis 
necessary that those things should be proposed as the first objects of 
our knowledge which are most directly conducive to this great end.” 

Accordingly children must learn the Church Catechism. Even 
if they cannot as yet read, they can be taught to say the Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer. They can also arn explanations of these by 
frequent repetition. For this sort of work, Talbot points out, the 
elder scholars can be brought in to teach the younger ones, “ both 
the teacher and learner in this case being made accountable to their 
master for the progress that is made.” Moreover, all can learn a 
short grace to be said before and after meat. When reading is 
attained, children’s “ morning and evening prayers may be enlarged 
in proportion to their capacity.” Then comes instruction in moral 
duties. These are duties to God the Father, to God the Son, and 
to God the Holy Ghost, the duty of public prayer, of observation of 
the Lord’s Day, and other Holy Days. Then came duties to their 
neighbours, which are described at great length. It will be sufficient 
to speak of Dr. Talbot’s view of the treatment of truthfulness and of 
stealing. He would have children told that though untruthfulness 
“should happen to pass undiscovered and unpunished in this world, 
yet (which is the worst of all) its punishment is inevitable and intoler- 
ablein the world to come,where all liars shall have their part in the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone.” On the other hand, truth- 
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fulness “entitles us to the everlasting happiness of Heaven ; which 
God (who cannot lie) hath promised to him that speaketh the truth 
from his heart.” 

As to stealing, Dr. Talbot observes that “the eighth command- 
ment requires them to keep their hands from picking and stealing ; a 
vice to which some children are very prone, especially those of the 
poorer sort, whose wants, together with the eager and craving desires 
which naturally attend that age (and which are too often inflamed, 
even when necessity does not prompt them, by the suggestions of the 
Grand Tempter and Enemy of Mankind), are apt to betray them 
into that vile sin of pilfering and purloining what belongs to another. 
But as those very desires are disallowed by the tenth commandment, 
so is this way of gratifying them expressly forbidden in the eighth. 
And the thief, whether he steals for hunger, or want, or wantonness, 
whether he does it secretly or by open violence, seizing and snatching 
from others whatever he has a mind to, is liable to the shame and 
punishment which attends so base a fact even in this world and to 
the just condemnation of an offended Judge in the world to come, 
where neither thieves nor covetous shall inherit the kingdom of 
God.” 

All this is very severe, but it is an intelligible view. Dr. Talbot 
is not satisfied. He needs must add, “unless they take care to 
prevent this judgment by a timely repentance and full restitution.” 
The whole paragraph, read in the light of ethical thought, is about as 
grossly immoral teaching as could be suggested for the consideration 
of children. 

To pass on from the “ moral” teaching to instruction “ in learning.” 
The subjects are to be such as are “ most suitable to children’s con- 
ditions and capacity,” and are therefore determined as (1) reading, 
(2) writing, (3) arithmetic. The whole school is divided into four 
classes, as under :— 

The first, consisting of those that learn the alphabet and the first 
rudiments of reading in the horn-book, primer, and spelling- 
book. 

The second, of those that read the Psalter and the New Testa- 
ment. 

The third, of those that read the Bible and such other useful 
books as the master or governors of the school shall appoint, 
and who do likewise learn to write. 

The fourth, of such as can write well and are fit to be instructed 
in arithmetic. 

Should the children in charity schools learn Latin? “By. a 
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vulgar error,” says Talbot, “scarce any husbandman will venture to 
take his son from the school to the plough till he has got some 
smattering in this language.” This apparently must refer to 
grammar schools, and is an interesting piece of indirect evidence 
that the lower classes made use of them largely. His position, 
however, seems sound. In the “petty” schools (ie. schools 
for children) instruction does not go beyond the barest rudiments 
of Latin, which would not fit children for the lowest degrees of 
any profession that requires a competent skill in it. “To what 
purpose therefore should these poor children puzzle their brains to 
con over and learn by heart (or, rather, by rote) a senseless jargon of 
hard words, which must of course be laid aside and forgotten when 
they shall be put out to such trades or employments for which they are 
designed, or which, if they happen afterwards to retain some little 
scraps of it, will only serve to make them vain and conceited pre- 
tenders to the knowledge of what they do not understand ?” 

But school-life does not consist in instruction only. The school- 
master has also to maintain discipline. Master and scholars must 
be punctual and regular. School-hours, it is interesting to note, in 
the summer half-year were from seven to eleven in the morning, and 
from one to five in the evening ; whilst in the winter half-year they 
were from eight to eleven in the morning, and from one to four in 
the evening. That is to say—eight hours a day in the summer, six 
hours in the winter. On Saturdays or on the eve of holidays the 
master has to appoint the children, according to their capacity, some 
exercise. This was to consist in getting by heart some part of the 
Catechism, or some Psalm, or practical chapter of the Bible. Or 
they might be required to write it out fairly. Or else some ques- 
tion in arithmetic. These exercises are to be set “so as to employ 
their minds at vacant hours, The vacations in each year were not 
to be more than three in number, viz., three weeks at Christmas, 
a week at Easter, and the like share at Whitsuntide—“at which 
seasons their task must be enlarged proportionately to the time of 
their absence from school.” 

Rules and regulations are liberally given as to meals and games 
and prayers. After meals the children may be regaled with stories 
from an older scholar ; but these must be chosen, on Sundays and 
holy days, “ out of the Holy Scriptures or some parable of ourSaviour’s. 
On other days some fable of ZZsop with the moral belonging to it.” 

Of course, church-going was a compulsory subject. “The master 
shall bring the children to church twice every Lord’s Day and upon 
all holy days, at which time they must walk thither before him by 
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pairs.” They are to join in the responses and psalms and hymns and 
saying Amen. None are to be heard to speak louder or faster than 
the rest. None, Talbot adds, must be heard to speak at all in those 
parts of the service which are proper to the minister alone. After 
their return from evening service the children have to give an 
account of the sermon—each child according to his capacity and 
memory—and to state “‘ the principal doctrines and duties contained 
in it,” all being required to repeat by heart the text. Are school- 
masters to inflict corporal punishment? Talbot insists that they must 
doso. Why? “There are many faults (to which even children by 
the bent of corrupt nature are very prone) which require ” corporal 
punishment. These are “ chiefly such as are a direct breach of any 
precept in the Decalogue.” ‘Talbot then cites the following command- 
ments as being especially difficult for children to obey, viz., the third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth ; violation of these requires 
chastisement. In addition, loitering, truanting, and wilful neglect of 
their daily task. Still, there should be moderation in the use of chas- 
tisement. Moreover, “care must be taken to convince the offender 
that he has deserved what he suffers.” But Dr. Talbot can hardly have 
been serious when he suggests that chastisement should be inflicted 
with sedateness as well as severity, “ intermixing admonitions betwixt 
each blow.” And again, in a case of defiance, he would have blows 
“ Jaid on by pauses, and with some intermission, ‘hat the offender may 
have time to consider between each for what reason and to what end 
they are inflicted.” 

Great leverage is to be made out of the subscribers, trustees, and 
governors. At least four times a year the rules and regulations are 
to be read through in their presence as well as that of the children, 
so that a solemnity may attach to them, In addition, a monthly or 
weekly bill is to be laid before visitors showing distinguished merit 
and any faults. There is a table of faults, but none of merits. This 
table puts down the name of every child, with columns for each work- 
day of the week, in which offences are entered with the following 
abbreviations :—C. signifies church ; P.C.,* playing at church; Curs., 
cursing ; L. signifies lying ; Sw., swearing ; St., stealing ; T., playing 
truant. There are other indications for absence, lateness in school, 
and absence from church. 

Children’s duties have been defined. There yet remain the 
schoolmaster’s. He has duties to parents and benefactors, to the 
children, and to the commonwealth. On all of these Dr. Talbot 
wells with steady unctuousness. But he surpasses himself in hi 
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denunciation of the neglectful teacher: “If through the neglect of 
their teachers they shall misc2+ry hereafter, for want of those seasonable 
instructions, admonitions, and restraints which, by God’s grace, might 
have preserved them in that way ; the case of such teachers will be 
like that of the careless watchman, to whom God speaks thus under 
the person of His prophet : ‘ When I say unto the wicked, Thou shalt 
surely die ; and thou givest him not warning, nor speakest to warn the 
wicked from his wicked way, to save his life; the same wicked man 
shall die in his iniquity [because thou hast not given him warning] ; 
but his blood will I require at thine hand.’ ” 

Who does not see, on reading such views as Dr. Talbot’s, that 
the 2,000 schools which were directed by this manual were minis- 
tered to, not by the principles which they thought they were carry- 
ing out, but by that “touch of nature” which springs up in the 
man, even when the master is tied by rules, regulations, and all the 
paraphernalia of system? The proper study of the teacher is not so 
much his own duties, as Dr. Talbot thought, but the duties of the 
child. To understand what is to be expected of the child means 
the study of the child’s mind. Mind can only be studied in its 
manifestations. So that we are led to the conclusion that only by 
_ observation and experience of children can we judge how to deal 
with them—what their mental needs are, how to satisfy those needs, 
and how to proceed to anticipate future mental wants. Yet sucha point 
of view was impossible to Talbot. Nothing is calculated to give 
more courage and strength to the teacher than the certainty of 
modern progress in the attitude of the teacher to his work. We 
have made progress. Dr. Talbot’s method of teaching by rules and 
regulations was but a swaddling-clothes method, which not only 
cramped children past their infantine days, but also brought even 
the teachers to their pristine long-clothes. It is a world of baby- 
dom, and reads like Lewis Carroll. 

FOSTER WATSON. 
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DUCK-SHOOTING ON THE 
BLACKWATER. 


LACK is a very good fellow, so when he proposed a joint duck- 
shooting trip to the Blackwater, I was taken with the idea 
and agreed to it at once. 

Black said: ‘You know it’s a capital place for all kinds of 
wild fowl, and lots of wild geese, too, if it’s hard weather.” 

So it was settled that we should go, and we began our prepara- 
tions by using enormous quantities of paper and ink in list-making. 
I was to superintend the victualling department and the ammunition ; 
and Black was to secure the boat, crew, and arrange the plan of 
campaign. He also furnished me with a list of clothing I should 
require on the trip, which included a pair of long waders. I bought 
these at the Stores, and they looked so like part of a diving costume, 
that I longed to purchase a brass helmet to make the suit complete. 
I could not resist trying them on in the bath the same evening, and 
they were most successful; although unfortunately the housemaid 
caught me in them on the stairs, and, as I fear, has looked on me as 
a lunaticeversince. The provisioning was a simple matter, consisting 
merely in a large investment in tinned meats, condensed milk, and 
tea and coffee. At last, all our preparations being completed, we 
started on a Saturday and drove from Colchester (the nearest station) 
to the inn at Mersea Island, where we were to sleep over night. It 
was quite dark when we arrived, and we had not then an opportunity 
of admiring the picturesque little village, still quite uncivilised, 
although less than sixty miles from town. In old days Mersea was 
a great centre of smuggling ; and though that is now quite an extinct 
trade, there is still a large force of coastguardsmen kept there, who 
apparently have nothing to do but march up and down the beach, 
and have a very dull time generally. Everyone on the island seems 
to be oyster fisherman or owner. The only topic of conversation 
seems oysters, and (much better) the chief food is the same. The 
finest natives in England at one shilling and threepence a dozen! 
We chuckled as we ate them, and came to the conclusion that they 
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alone would compensate for the journey and the rough time in store 
for us during the next week. The inn-keeper informed us of many 
facts concerning oysters: how carefully they are reared; and that 
none of them are eaten till they are nearly seven years old. This is 
owing to their slow growth, for at three years they are but the size of 
a shilling. 

He also told us of the sad effect the typhoid scare was having on 
the trade. It has fallen by 40 per cent. during the last two seasons. 
The “spat,” or very young oysters, fix themselves to the old and 
empty shells, which, when dredged up, fetch a price according to 
their quality. As many as five hundred young oysters have been 
known to fix themselves to a single old shell; this is, moreover, very 
good “spat” indeed. 

The same evening we had an interview with our skipper, a 
small wiry man, with rather a poaching look about him; but we 
found him a very good fellow nevertheless. He told us that owing 
to the mild weather there were not many wild fowl about, but he had 
got us a good “ goose,” and thought we might still have some decent 
sport. 

Having turned in and dreamed all night of wild duck and oysters, 
we woke up fresh and keen to be off. We embarked after breakfast 
on the little vessel that was to be our home for the next seven 
days. She was an oyster-boat of about fourteen tons, and we found 
her a good deal more roomy than appeared at first sight. She was 
completely decked, and possessed a large hold amidships (the 
men’s quarters), and a tiny cuddy forward where we were all to 
mess, and the two of us to sleep. It was impossible to stand, or 
even for a tall man to sit upright in it, but we were prepared to 
rough it, and did not mind that. The cabin contained a fine large 
grate, so we were in no fear of the cold ; rather the opposite, for the 
extreme corner was only about six feet from the fire. The “Siza” 
carried two boats—a dinghy, and a punt for the gun. Except for 
their flat bottom, the latter rather resemble a Canadian canoe, for 
they are pointed at the ends, and very, very cranky. Once in them, 
there must be ‘no joking, no quick movement; or you will find 
yourself in the water at once. Having weighed anchor, we were 
soon gliding down the creek to the sea, getting a rifle shot at a 
heron, or “ frank,” as the natives call them, on the way. He gavea 
ridiculous jump as the bullet struck the mud at his feet, splashing it 
over him; and sailed away in the most dignified and offended 
manner, These birds, when wounded, are dangerous to tackle ; they 
make very efficient use of their powerful bills, nearly always attacking 
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the eyes of their enemies. Our mate Jim had only lately had his 
-dog killed on the spot by a wounded one which the poor animal 
had attempted to retrieve. 

We soon chummed up with our crew of two men and a “boy” 
-(the last was six feet high, and broad in proportion). Good, honest 
fellows they were, sailors, oyster-fishermen, and naturalists too, for 
they knew every bird by its flight, and also, which was more im- 
portant, the best way of bagging them. Indeed, from their con- 
versation, I fear more than a few partridges and pheasants have 
taken refuge in their coat pockets ; but of course that was no concern 
-of ours. Bill (our skipper) drew my attention to what was apparently 
a small cloud moving with immense swiftness across the sky— 
“Geese !” he said, as we watched them disappear in the distance. 
In answer to my question, he replied there were only about a dozen 
acres of them. Fancy numbering birds by acres. When Bill told 
me he had seen as many as 150 acres of them together, I could 
only gasp and try to believe him. It was now time to get our duck- 
gun into position. “She,” as the men call it, is about ten feet long, 
and weighs over 200 pounds. The charge is five ounces of black 
powder, and one and three-quarters of 3a shot for geese or 2B for 
duck. There is no regular mounting, but the gun is placed on a 
pad, and rested on the chocks of the bowsprit, pointing right ahead, 
and then securely lashed with ropes; for “she” is a great kicker, 
and unless all precautions are taken there is a chance of the gunner’s 
head being knocked “clean off,” as Jim cheerfully observed. Every- 
thing now being ready, we had nothing more to do till we came in 
sight of the first flock of birds. We had only a short time to wait, 
for the sharp eyes of our skipper soon detected some on the water 
about a mile off. 

We headed right for them, all, steersman included, crouching 
down on the deck, and keeping silence, except for the gunner’s 
directions to the man at the helm—“ Luff her,” “Steady,” &c. We 
were soon within 250 yards ; another 180, and we should be within 
shot. The geese, however, were getting suspicious, and raising their 
heads ; a sure sign of their approaching flight, so I whispered to Bill 
to “risk” it. Bang went the gun with an ear-splitting report, and 
we saw the shot go splashing and ricochetting along the sea—alas !— 
right under them. Up rose the birds with a great flapping of wings, 
and poor Bill turned to receive the sarcastic remarks at his bad aim. 
The loading of the gun was a laborious task, taking some time ; for 
it necessitated a man climbing out on to the bowsprit, and also 
unshipping the gun, for “she” was a muzzle-loader. However 
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another flock of geese—and a large one—appearing in sight, we bore 
up for them, and were this time more successful ; two of them 
remaining on the water when the others took fright. Number one 
was quite dead, and we picked him up without difficulty ; but with 
number two it was a different matter. He had only got a broken 
wing, and did not intend to surrender without a struggle. We tried 
to sail by and “ pot” him as we passed, but he was a capital diver, 
and plunged at the flash, so that he was safe under water before the 
shot reached him. We had to launch our boat, and after many fruit- 
less attempts eventually managed to knock him on the head with a 
stick, and haul him on board. They were both fine fellows in their 
grey plumage, and scaled, I should think, about six or seven pounds 
apiece. There is not much skill required in this kind of shoot- 
ing on the sea, for one seldom gets a sporting shot ; but there is 
plenty of excitement. 

We were now nearing Shoeburyness, and it was getting time 
to put up one of the creeks and land for “flighting.” Twice 
daily, at dawn and dusk, the wild duck come in from and leave 
for the sea for food. This is the time for the gunner to post 
himself in the mud, and wait patiently for whatever comes over his 
head. He must keep his ears wide open, for it is nearly dark, and 
usually the first sign of a bird coming over is the whirr of its wings. 
The creek we put up was quite narrow, the mud banks being close 
on either hand. What mud it was, too! Soft, brown, slimy, and 
rather smelly ; not a tree or blade of grass, nothing but mud ; not 
even a stone for miles around, for anything heavy is at once absorbed 
by it. Having anchored, we set forth in the boat. The mud was 
usually soft where we landed, and I had the greatest difficulty in 
preserving my balance. Up to the knees in the ooze every step, I 
clung to Bill’s arm for safety. Bill was wearing “splashers,” and 
got along all right in consequence. “ Splashers” are boards of wood 
fastened to the feet, and enable one to “ skate” along the surface of 
the mud without sinking in. They are, however, awkward things for 
’ a beginner ; one is liable to trip up in them, and if they once get 
under the mud, one must be hawled out with a rope. They are also 
bad forweak ankles, so I determined not tousethem. Black, however, 
was more ambitious ; and after a brilliant ten yards’ start, tripped and 
went headlong into the mire. He was a pretty sight when he scrambled 
tohis feet, not in the best of tempers, and returned to the boat to get 
cleaned and dried. Meanwhile I was getting along fairly well, the 
ground becoming rather firmer, and at last reached my post, and began 
my hour’s vigil. Bill left me and went on, promising to call for me on 
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his way back. “ Flighting” is not good for the spirits. In a very few 
minutes I got cold. My feet were sinking into the slime, and I felt 
a queer sensation of solitude. Nothing in sight, and all around the 
vast expanse of mud. No sound except now and then some sea 
bird’s scream broke the silence. Two little stars appeared in the 
horizon; they were lightships off the Gunfleet Sands—sands as 
dangerous to shipping as the Goodwins. It was nearly dark, and I 
could just hear the sea as the tide came up over the mud-flats. I 
began to get nervous, thinking what would happen if Bill should not 
be able to find me. A night in the wet mud would not be pleasant 
or healthy, but I didn’t even know the direction of the mainland, and 
there would be six feet of water where I was at high tide. These 
rather unpleasant thoughts, however, were cut short by the sound of 
rushing wings, or a soft continuous whistling. Widgeon! Iknew 
them by their note, but I could not see them at all. Almost directly 
afterwards there was a “ Quack ! quack!” right over my head, and 
I saw two shadowy forms flitting away. Duck! I let drive at the 
nearer one, and a dull “flop” in the mud told me I had got 
him. I thought it best to pick him up at once, and floundered off 
in the direction of the sound. Utterly useless! The exertion was 
great, I was streaming with perspiration, and could find nothing. 
Worse still, I had lost what little bearings I had, and couldn’t even 
be sure of the direction of my original station. The sea was much 
nearer now, and in my dilemma I began to holloa for Bill. Almost 
as I shouted I saw a jet of flame quite close, and heard the tre- 
mendous bang! bang! of his rusty old muzzle-loader. He must 
have eyes like a hawk, for he secured a couple of widgeon out of 
three that came over him. 

It was now too dark to stay longer, and we returned to the boat 
—Bill’s wonderful knowledge taking us straight to her. How snug 
and cheerful our little cuddy looked as we dived below. The 
toasting fire, the little swing lamp, and best of all the steam- 
ing tea and cocoa, for we have both drinks going. We told our 
adventures as we ate, and poor old Black, whose temper had not 
quite recovered itself, was rather glum at our good luck. He 
did not say anything, but I knew what he felt. It was annoying 
to sit scraping mud off one with a table-knife when one might be 
so much more happily engaged in killing teal in the dark. After 
our meal we started dominoes, not for money, of course, for the poor 
sailors would not stand a chance with us. Curiously enough, Black 
and I got saddled with about fifty pips each time, and we then learnt 
that dominoes was a sfécialité with the fishermen, who apparently 
spend most of their leisure time at the game. 
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Our quarters were a little warm, for there were five of us and a 
fire (all smoking), and the cabin was not too roomy, only about six feet 
long and five broad, so we went on deck fora last blow before turning 
in. What a difference in the scene to when we anchored in the 
afternoon! Then we had run up a little creek and the open water 
was a great distance off. Now we were apparently in mid-ocean ; 
there was no land in sight, and a bit of sea on, for the breeze had 
freshened considerably. As there was every prospect of a rough 
night we hauled the boat on board after getting out our “ Ridge” in 
addition to the main anchor. We saw a curious flash on the horizon, 
answered directly afterwards by the nearest lightships. “A ship 
ashore on the Gunfleet, and the lightships signalling for the Bright- 
lingsea lifeboat ; lucky we’re close in here,” said Jim, and I for one 
echoed his sentiments. When I thought of the poor fellows on the 
wreck, and compared their lot with ours, snug and safe, I could not 
help expressing my sympathy with them. “Lor, sir,” said Jim, 
“this ain’t half bad weather, and the lifeboat ‘ll have ’em off very 
quick. I do remember, though, a Swedish schooner goin’ ashore 
there last year and every one being drowned. My mate andI got 
ten shillings for picking up one of the bodies.” Black and I soon 
after went below and prepared for the night. We closed the hatch, 
made up a roaring fire, and cleared the two lockers we were to sleep 
on. Very hard they were, too, for we had no mattresses, and two 
cartridge-boxes wrapped in coats had to serve for pillows. Of course 
we did not undress, On the contrary, in spite of the fire we found it 
necessary to put on our great-coats. Black dropped off to sleep and 
snore at once, and I think it was chiefly this that prevented me doing 
the same. Anyhow, I was wide-awake, and the gentle rocking of our 
boat and the lapping of the water against her sides, instead of sooth- 
ing, seemed to have a contrary effect. I tried the sheep-counting 
dodge—counting an endless procession of imaginary sheep passing 
through a gap in the hedge—but without success; and at last in despera- 
tion resorted to perhaps a rather selfish but never-failing method. I 
reached for my cleaning-rod and gave Black a vigorous prod with it. 
He was broad awake in an instant, and, rather startled, asked me if I 
were asleep. Of course I did not reply. I simply breathed ster- 
torously. Poor old Black! I could hear him grunting with vexa- 
tion, and turning about on his hard resting-place in vain endeavours 
to return to dreamland. I watched him through my nearly closed 
eyelids aad chuckled to myself, for now he was wide-awake, and I 
could feel myself sliding down that delightful hill that ends in 
nothing—or rather sleep. And what did Black do? The villain ! 
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He reached for the cleaning-rod and gave me a dig with it. ~ Of 
course I started up, and Black at once began to snore in the most 
ridiculous manner. That was no use, though, for he had forgotten 
to drop the cleaning-rod, and it was still grasped inhishand. I gave 
him a long lecture on his brutality, and succeeded in reducing him 
to a state of the most abject penitence. It was 1.15 A.M., and we 
started piquet as a last resource. At last we got drowsy and turned 
in again, sleeping soundly till breakfast time. I shall always envy a 
dog in the morning. He gets up, gives himself a stretch, and his 
toilet is complete. This is what we did. Washing was out of the 
question. Our supply of fresh water was too limited, and a futile 
attempt at a “lather” we had made overnight showed the impos- 
sibility of washing in salt water. It does not even refresh, and 
makes one dirtier than ever. 

The weather was very bad that morning, blowing hard, and heavy 
showers of sleet, and I preferred to keep dry and warm on board ; 
but Black, still keen as mustard, started off in the boat along the 
shore. He managed to bag a few redshark, a curlew, and also a 
dabchick, a queer little chap, with tiny wings and feet doubled up 
over his back. While he was away I amused myself watching two 
oyster boats which had come in during the night dredging. The 
boats anchor, and then drift down stream, paying out the cable as 
they go. The nets on them dropped over the stern, and the boats 
work up the creek by hauling on the anchor rope till they reach their 
original starting-point. It seems cold and monotonous work—but I 
understood the man gets good wages. Each boat carried an old 
rusty gun of some kind, and there was a continuous popping at the 
numberless gulls soaring overhead. The birds are not, as is generally 
supposed, uneatable. Some art is required in cooking, but this once 
learned, they form a welcome change to the dried herring and cheese 
which form the fisherman’s diet. The gulls should be skinned, then 
half boiled with an onion inside, and after that baked or roasted. 
Having lunched we weighed anchor and stood out to sea, for the 
wind showed signs of shifting round to the east, in which case we 
might be kept unwilling prisoners in the creek for some days. Even 
our crew continually took soundings on each side by means of a 
long oar, but in spite of this precaution we grounded twice. It isa 
serious thing to take the ground on an ebb tide, for as the sea goes, 
the boat heels over on the mud, until the floor becomes nearly 
vertical and all the fire falls out into the cabin. This of course 
means some hours’ misery in cold and darkness, but fortunately no 
such horrors occurred in our case, our united efforts getting the “ Siza” 
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off each time. The wind soon afterwards dropped entirely, and 
a thick fog enveloped us so completely that we had to anchor again. 
We were in luck, though, for as we were at tea we heard a rushing of 
wings, and directly after a great splashing of water as a flock of birds 
settled close to us. With as little noise as possible we launched the 
punt, got the duck gun on board, and Bill and I clambered into her. 
The punt was only meant to hold one, so I got in first, lying at full 
length with my head just behind the gun, and Bill settled himself 
right on the top of me in the same position. We pushed off gently, 
Bill paddling with a “scoop,” or tiny paddle in each hand. How 
heavy he was! He nearly crushed the life out of me, and his heavy 
sea boots were cutting into my heels like a knife. However, the 
punt was too cranky for us to move now, and I had to suffer in 
silence. We could only see for about fifty yards owing to the fog, 
but we went in the direction whence we had heard the birds. 
“There they are,” whispered Bill at last, and I distinguished a 
number of black specks almost right ahead. They were not close 
enough together, though, for a successful shot, and we had to wait 
patiently till they “bunched” a bit. The suspense was rather trying, 
for if they noticed us, or got alarmed, we knew they would be off at 
once, and all our trouble would be for nothing. I almost wished 
they would take fright, for every minute’s waiting squeezed a little 
more breath out of me! At last about a dozen of the birds clustered 
together, and Bill turned the punt’s head according to my whispered 
directions. Off she goes! I took a careful sight, aiming just over 
the birds and pulled the trigger, at the same time dodging my head 
to one side, for the breach of the gun was not more than three inches 
off my nose. “For heaven’s sake shift off me a little, you are killing 
me,” I yelled, for there was no longer any need for silence. Five of 
the birds were still floating on the surface, and the rest were out of 
sight in the fog. We picked up four, and the fifth being a strong 
“cripple” escaped. Unfortunately they were only black duck or 
“Scotars,” a corruption of Nova Scotians I think. They were big, 
glossy fellows, but poor eating. We had some difficulty in finding the 
“Siza,” but our friends on board at last answered to our hails, and we 
reached her in safety. As we approached her we replied to their 
inquiries as to our luck with “ Only twenty-three mallard !” but they 
would not be “drawn,” for the duck had flown right over them after our 
shot. I was so stiffand numb that I could hardly get out of the 
punt, Bill’s boots having left two marks on my heels as a souvenir of 
our adventure. We slept well that night, being more accustomed to 
our quarters, and the next morning being fine and cold we prepared 
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for a long day’s work. The tide being nearly down we started about 
nine o’clock, Black in the punt in quest of some geese we could hear 
a long way off, and I along the “Saltings” in search of whatever 
fortune might favour me with. Brent geese have an extraordinary 
note, sounding like “Crouk ! Croo-uk” ; very unmusical, but having 
the advantage (to the gunners) of travelling a great distance. 

The birds we heard were nearly eight miles off, and Black had a 
long paddle to reach them. By good luck they were feeding, and 
he managed to get close enough to kill three. Unfortunately he 
forgot the ramrod, and had to return after the one shot, of course, 
meeting with two flocks of duck on his way. He had his 12-bore 
with him though, and got a bird out of each lot with it. For my 
part, I managed to secure half a dozen redshank, after an enormous 
percentage of cartridges, alas! The redshank or “ tuke,” as they are 
called locally, is a hard bird to kill. His flight resembles that of the 
snipe, zigzaggy and swift, and as he seldom rises within forty yards, 
he affords a sporting shot. I am told, however, that if you can 
wing one, his cries attract all the others within hearing, and they fly 
round over him as if to inquire what is the matter, giving the 
gunner easier shots in consequence. I killed all mine outright, or 
nearly so, and so could not test the truth of this statement. I 
also secured twenty-one stint at one shot, by “browning” them. 
They flew in a flock close by; I was wise enough to wait till they 
were about fifty yards off before firing. They are plump little birds, 
and gave us a savoury meal; toasted in a row onaskewer. The 
professional gunners send them to town, where they are sometimes 
sold to the unwary housekeeper as snipe. On our way we fell in 
with a brace of hares, caught on the saltings by the rising tide. 
The poor brutes loped up and down, keeping together on their fast 
diminishing island ; till, seeing us approaching, they plunged into 
the sea, and swam manfully for the mainland. I ran like mad to 
intercept them, and got them both right and left, for they had to 
pass me within comfortable shot. A teal got up at my feet almost 
immediately afterwards, but I missed him beautifully with both 
barrels. We “ flighted” that evening with unusual success, bagging 
four couple of duck between the four of us. Our remaining days 
passed in much the same manner, and when at last we returned to 
civilisation, or, rather, West Mersea, it was with genuine regret. 
What a state we were in though, not a wash, brush, or change for 
a whole week. We had to have two baths each ; one merely gave us 
a feeble idea of how dirty we were. Our first meal ashore, with a 
tablecloth, a knife each, and actually a real glass tumbler to drink out 
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of, was delightful ; and when we turned in—I mean went to bed— 
it was a glimpse of paradise to us. Sheets! and apillow! No, no! 
we didn’t go to sleep at once ; we were much too comfortable. We 
lay awake thinking over our trip, and almost wishing ourselves back 
on our dirty little ship among the birds and the mudbanks. 


NEVILLE PAYN. 
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THE GREAT PESTILENCE : 


A NEGLECTED TURNING POINT 
IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


HE Venerable Bede dismisses in a few words, and as unworthy 

of detailed notice, a pestilence which devastated the land 

some 250 years before his own time. ‘“ Meanwhile on a sudden a 

severe plague fell upon that corrupt generation, which soon destroyed 

such numbers of them, that the living scarce sufficed to bury the 

dead. Yet, those that survived could not be withdrawn from the 

spiritual death which their sins had incurred either by the death of 
their friends or the fear of their own.” 

So runs his scanty notice of the calamity that befel the ancient 
Britons. He goes on to tell how their King Vortigern had to 
obtain from “the parts beyond the seas” the help of the Saxon 
nation in order to repel the incursions of the Picts and Scots ; but 
fails to see how the Pestilence, leaving the Britons helpless, was the 
chief cause of this, and contributed materially to that great revolu- 
tion of turning Britain into England. And in unconscious imitation 
of this contemptuous treatment of the Plague of the fifth century 
writers deal both with the mortality and the lasting results of that of 
the fourteenth century. They squeeze it in, like a pocket hand- 
kerchief packed into a lady’s over-full travelling trunk, in company 
with sundry trifles, between the stirring incidents of Crecy and 
Poictiers, and in some such way as this: “In the same year 
Edward III. founded the chief of the English orders of knighthood, 
that of the Garter. This year was also marked by the first great 
visitation of that terrible disease the Plague, which was said to have 
originated in the north of Asia. Its victims in London alone were 
more than 50,000. The truce with France expired in 1355,” 
&c., &c. 

A disregard of proportion and perspective so misleading is all 
the more unaccountable in respect to the Great Pestilence of 1348-49, 
as we have sufficient evidence to show its unique importance 
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amongst the events of the Middle Ages, and that it produced results 
that last to this very day. The documents of that time have been 
abundantly used for different local histories, as well as by writers 
like Professor Thorold Rogers and Dr. Jessopp ; and, in particular, 
Dr. Francis Aidan Gasquet, searching like a true student amongst 
the diocesan registers, the court rolls, the Jnguisitiones post mortem, 
and other contemporary sources of information, has collected a large 
mass of material ; and from his facts and figures, added to others 
obtained elsewhere, we may arrive at a just estimate of the relative 
importance of this terrible scourge.' 

Its origin was Oriental. Reaching Bagdad, the caravans and 
their commerce took it with them, some up the Tigris valley, either 
round by the eastern side of the Caucasus to Caffa—a Genoese port 
in the Crimea—or to Trebizond on the Black Sea, others across 
Syria to the ports of Lycia on the Mediterranean. By an alternate 
route from India goods were sent across the desert from the Persian 
Gulf to Koos, on the Nile, a nine days’ journey, and thence down 
the river in another fifteen days to Cairo, whence by canal they 
reached Alexandria. And so this important seaport also became a 
fruitful forcing house. In due course the infection reached Con- 
stantinople, where it carried off Andronicus, the son of the reigning 
emperor, John Cantacuzenus.? Trading vessels took it with them 
from these eastern ports to Genoa and Venice in 1347, whence it 
spread over the whole Italian peninsula. Petrarch, then a canon of 
the cathedral of Parma, wrote to his brother: “ Will posterity ever 
- believe these things when we, who see, can scarcely credit them ? 
We should think we were dreaming if we did not with our eyes, 
when we walk abroad, see the city in mourning with funerals, and 
returning to our home, find it empty, and thus know that what we 
lament is real. Oh! happy people of the future, who have not 
known these miseries, and perchance will class our testimony with 
the fables.” 

On the Continent, whenever there are records, we find the visit 
of the Pestilence of 1348, and know that in the western half of 
Europe neither town nor country was spared. Of the remaining 
parts of course we know nothing. Matteo Villani—brother to the 

' The Great Pestilence. By Dr. Francis Aidan Gasquet, D.D., O.S.B. 
Simpkin, Marshall, 1893. 

* Gibbon refers to the biography of Cantacuzenus, chap. Ixiii., as the “* prolix 
and languid story of the times.” Why does he then omit the Plague altogether ? 
I am not sure whether this Andronicus (there was more than one prince of the 
name) was the son of the usurping Cantacuzenus or of some ex-emperor or future 
emperor. 
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historian Giovanni, one of the victims—indeed assures us that Milan 
and some Alpine districts of Northern Lombardy escaped ; but 
inhabitants of Milan died, and travellers on the highway to St. 
Gothard Pass spread the contagion right and left. In Spain the 
Queen of Aragon died, followed by her king, Alphonso, while 
engaged in the siege of Gibraltar. All Saints’ Day, 1347, saw Mar- 
seilles stricken—the commerce with Genoa the immediate cause ; 
and two months later Avignon was reached. The Pope, Clement VI., 
isolated himself in his country chateau of Stella, on the Rhone, 
keeping large fires alight throughout the house, notwithstanding the 
heat of the weather. He was fortunate enough to escape, but so 
was not Laura de Noves, wife of Hugues de Sade, better known as 
Petrarch’s Laura, who died on Good Friday, 1348—the solitary 
name that has come down to us from the dead of that huge charnel- 
house, the papal principality. The scourge was evidently approach- 
ing England with sure and measured strides. Lyons and the pro- 
vince of Burgundy came next ; and at the beginning of June Paris 
was assailed, among the victims being Joan, daughtei of Louis X. and 
Queen of Navarre, and Joan of Burgundy, wife of the reigning 
king, Philip VI. At the end of the next month Normandy was 
smitten ; and not later than August of this same year, 1348, the 
French coast was reached. Calais, the previous year surrendered to 
Edward III., now surrendered to the Pestilence ; and John Clyn, | 
a Minorite of Kilkenny, is probably correct in stating that the truce 
that was patched up between England and France was caused 
by the Plague. The fell monster only awaited the first favourable 
breeze to waft him across the “ silver streak.” While he is still wait- 
ing let us pause to see of what manner he is, premising that as abroad 
so in England. Before the special symptoms were detected by the 
victim himself, the neighbours noticed that his face had turned pallid, 
and often read his sentence of death while he, poor man, was still 
unconscious of anything at all serious. Fever quickly supervened, 
accompanied by one of two distinct Plague tokens or symptoms: 
(a) External lumps or large spots, called by various writers car- 
buncles, buboes, abscesses, imposthumes or pustules, appeared on 
the thighs and under the armpits, and within five days the disease, 
when fatal, had run its course. Occasionally, also, swellings in the 
glands appeared, and smaller spots or pustules, black and general, 
over the body ; but, as a rule, lumps of a size varying from a pigeon’s 
egg to a hen’s egg were alone observed—few and even but one in 
1 Dr. Gasquet-gives good authorities ; and I am at a loss to understand how 
she is said to have died ‘* bowed down by domestic affliction.” 
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number. (4) But there was a worse form. These external lumps 
were then wanting, and the central point of attack was the lungs. 
Gangrenous inflammation of the throat and lungs, violent pains in 
the chest, vomiting and blood-spitting, all combined with a sickening 
odour from both body and breath. No recorded instances of reco- 
very from this, the more violent form, are at hand ; and a few hours 
to three days saw the fatal end of the sufferings of the patient. 

It must be left for the medical specialists to discuss amongst 
themselves whether or no the Great Pestilence in reality comprised 
two distinct diseases acting on the populations concurrently— ours is 
the humbler task of noticing the symptoms and results. Some died 
walking in the streets ; others fell, mercifully, into a deep sleep never 
to awake again. But a few did awake; and when they tried to 
speak their tongues refused to move, the nerves having become 
paralysed. The patients were racked with thirst, and whether they 
drank much water or little made no material difference. It is uncer- 
tain whether the strong or weak suffered the more, but abroad the 
poor seem to have been more liable to attack than the rich. When 
the external lumps were cut, recovery often took place after much 
suffering, and there was no second attack ; but the large majority 
of the stricken died. Those who retained consciousness were ex- 
ceedingly depressed. All climates seemed alike favourable to 
propagation. 

In days when the laws of health were but little understood, we 
need not wonder either at the malignant or the universal character 
of the disease. Good food and drink, fresh air and personal clean- 
liness, were too often as unknown as the New World. People 
ignorantly consumed unwholesome victuals and drank impure water ; 
and indoors and out of doors as ignorantly inhaled poison with 
every action of their lungs ; whilst clean clothing—linen or woollen 
—either at night or during the day, was an effeminate and unheard-of 
luxury. In a word, many circumstances favourable to a rapid and 
vigorous spread were at hand, whether abroad or at home. 

Various methods were attempted to avoid the contagion. Some 
lived freely, eating and drinking even to excess ; others sparingly. 
Some shut themselves up ; others left the plague-stricken localities. 
It seemed to make little or no difference. “ Cities,” writes a doctor 
of Montpelier, three years afterwards, “are now depopulated ; thou- 
sands of houses are locked up, thousands stand with their doers 
wide open, their owners and those who dwelt in them having been 
swept away.” We may appropriate to Western Europe generally 


the lines :-— 
N2 
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A lazar-house it seemed wherein were laid 
Numbers of all diseased ; all maladies 
Of ghastly spasm and racking tortures, qualms 
Of heart-sick agonies, all fevrous kinds ; 
Demoniac frenzy, moping melancholy 
And moonstruck madness. . . 

. « « Despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch 
And over them triumphant Death her dart 
Shook. 


But even yet our sketch is not complete, for the lower animals 
shared with their masters the affliction of this dread visitation. It 
was at once a cattle plague, a sheep murrain, and a dog distemper ; 
and even the humbler cats and fowls were attacked. All this abroad 
as well as in England.! 

We need not be surprised that the English looked with alarm at 
the steady approach of the fell monster. So early as July 1348, 
Archbishop Zouche wrote from his palace at Cawood to a chief 
official at York: “It is common news that a great mortality and 
infection of the air now threatens different parts of the world, and 
particularly England, so that one cannot ignore it; and the sins of 
men, forsooth, cause this, who, when smiled upon by prosperity, fail 
to remember their Supreme Benefactor.” And the prelate goes on to 
give directions for processions, litanies, and intercessions to appease 
the Almighty, and grants an indulgence of forty days to all who so 
do.? As he wrote, the rain, perhaps, was falling heavily, for this 
Summer and autumn were as wet as in 1860 or 1879; and from the 
Festival of St. John the Baptist, on June 24, up to Christmas, night 
or day, it rained with that persistence with which this island is so 
familiar. And if to that normal unhealthy condition of things 
already referred to we add the abnormal dampness of the air and 
dwelling-houses produced by the rains and flood, we have a most 
unhappy combination of circumstances in every way favourable to 
the progress of the pestilence. 

Some chroniclers say that the North was attacked first. Cap- 
grave declares, “First it began in the north cuntre; than in the 
south; and so forth, thowr out the reme.” But contemporary 
accounts point to Melcombe Regis as the port, and July 7, at the 

'‘ The other evidence points to the animals suffering at the same time, but 
Capgrave says, ‘After this pestilens folowed a moreyn of bestis, which had 
never be seyn.”—Chronicle, Rolls Series, p. 213. He was, however, born 


forty-eight years later. 
* Raine’s Northern Registers, Rolls Series, p. 395. The archbishop, con- 
sidering the age in which he was educated, wrote very good Latin. 
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earliest, as the exact date. For the siege of Calais, Melcombe or 
Weymouth had supplied twenty ships and 264 sailors ; and as this 
siege was now at an end, it becomes a reasonable conjecture that 
either the sailors returning home with their ill-gotten plunder or 
other communication between the two harbours first brought over the 
Plague already raging at Calais. At the same time a study of any 
existing archives at Dover, Rye, and other Cinque ports, might show 
that Melcombe is not entitled to this highly questionable honour. 
Poole had furnished four ships and ninety-four men to the same 
siege, and was only a little later in its experience ; and as with these, 
so with Bridport. Dr. Gasquet has been at pains to prove that the 
course of the epidemic clung to the riversides, since by the end of 
the year four parishes adjacent to the Stour had lost their pastors, 
and one of them, Spettisbury, thrice. Here I would suggest that 
travellers on the high road from Wimborne Minster to Blandford 
and the Somersetshire boundary took it with them from the 
Dorsetshire seaports. 

Meanwhile, mariners and merchandise were busily employed in 
carrying contagion to other parts of the West. The turn of the 
towns and villages on the Exe and of the port and cathedral city of 
Exeter did not come before November ; but with regard to those 
on the Bristol Channel it was earlier, and we may again fix on an 
exact day, August 15, when the first appearance was noted to 
the terrified citizens of Bristol. ‘The living,” says an old city 
record, “ were scarce able to bury the dead. ... The grass grew 
several inches high in High Street and Broad Street. It raged at 
first chiefly in the centre of the city.” The burial-grounds were 
soon full, and the priest of Holy Cross de la Temple added half 
an acre to his own cemetery without royal license, and accordingly 
had to sue for pardon afterwards. The road from Bristol to Bath, 
and that from Bath to Wells, conveyed the pestilence, which by 
the end of January 1349, from this cause or from that, had acquired 
a firm foothold amongst the different towns and villages throughout 
the West and South-West, from Salisbury to the Land’s End. 

London and Westminster appear to have escaped a little longer 
than Bristol, until October. One can only wonder, for the city was 
overcrowded to a degree; the pedestrian constantly trod upon 
rotting refuse, the streets were gutters, and the river the common 
sewer, into which butchers cast the offal of slaughtered animals. 
The city churchyards soon became insufficient, and others were con- 
secrated. Within three months of the first outbreak the Bishop, 
Ralph Stratford, purchased a piece of ground, called “No Man’s 
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Land,” and to this Sir Walter Manney, one of the first Knights of 
the Garter, added thirteen acres adjoining. The site of this huge 
new cemetery, in which, with the usual exaggeration of round 
numbers, 50,000 corpses are said to have been buried, is now 
occupied by the picturesque buildings and cheerful courts and 
squares of the Charterhouse. The Abbot of Westminster and 
twenty-seven of his monks were amongst the victims in the adjoin- 
_ing city, and their dead bodies found a last resting-place in a 
common grave in their own cloisters. 

’ All the brethren and sisters of the adjoining hospital of St. 
James, also in Westminster, were carried off, with one solitary 
exception, Parliament, appointed to meet in January, was twice 
prorogued, and the sittings of the Courts of Justice suspended. 

I have searched in order to find out any part of England and 
Wales that eventually escaped, but the sad story is the same from 
Carlisle to Dover ; and it is a safe statement that by the beginning 
of March 1349 (using our modern reckoning for the beginning of 
the year) throughout the whole country East and West hardly an 
accessible hamlet remained unvisited. The correspondence of 
Archbishop Zouche suggests February for the city of York. Here- 
ford and the Marches were probably a little later. Hampshire, with 
the Plague on both sides, remained free during the autumn and 
until attacked simultaneously from London and Southampton. 
Leaving out Scotland and Ireland as beyond our scope, let us try to 
apply the statistics we have for England and Wales. 

Our great difficulty lies in the absence of any such figures as the 
Registrar-General now supplies. Hence we are left to a dangerous 
extent to conjecture, inference, and surmise ; and it need cause no 
surprise that distinguished writers should have formed very different 
conclusions both of the population of England and of the number of 
the victims. What appear to be trustworthy figures are given about 
Norwich. The population is said to have been 70,000, and on the 
authority of an ancient record the death-roll is fixed at 57,734 ; and 
in support of this it is contended that ten parishes disappeared 
altogether and fourteen more were found to be useless. But who 
counted the dead with such precision, and in a time of panic and 
despair? Of this we know nothing. 

We possess, however, some ecclesiastical figures of real value. 
In each diocese a record was kept of the institution of every 
incumbent to his benefice, generally with the cause of vacancy, 
whether by death, preferment, or otherwise, and some of these are 
still extant. We require to know either the sum total of the 
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benefices in a given diocese, county or district, or else the normal 
number of vacancies in a given period, and put either of these 
figures side by side with the abnormal number of vacancies filled up 
during the period in question. We can then at once grasp the 
extent of the mortality amongst one particular class of the popula- 
tion—the beneficed clergy. 











; ae Total of bene- | Institutions, 
Diocese or District fices ——,. 

County of Derby Coe , a 108 82 
Deanery of Doncaster ‘ : - ‘ “ 56 30 
County of Dorset. : ‘ , ; ‘ 211 110 
99 Hants ° ; ‘ : ‘ ° 357(?) 228 
Diocese of Hereford ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ° 352(?) 225 
County of Northants . ° ° : ‘ . 281 135 
Diocese of Norwich . ; ‘ ; , . 1,300(?) 903' 
County of Notts . ° ° . ‘ . 126 65 
oe Somerset . : ‘ ‘ . ° 577(?) 228 

a Surrey ‘ F . ‘ . é 170(?) 92 

ie Warwick. ‘i . ‘ ‘ ‘ 175 93 

- Wilts ‘ . . . ‘ js 424(?) 176 

os Worcester ‘ ‘ ‘. ‘ 138 7O 
Total . . 4,275 2,437 

















In some instances I have been compelled to estimate the number 
of benefices in a given district, and where I have so done, the mark 
shows. Generally, and where the average annual sum of institutions 
in normal times is given, I have simply multiplied by seventeen ; 
but it is unnecessary to inflict on the reader by what comparison of 
other averages I have hit upon this figure. In one or two instances, 
where this average of normal times is not given, but where the 
absence of modern industries has left the ancient parishes practically 
undisturbed in number, I have adopted the modern figures. The 
diocese of Hereford is a case in point. A second difficulty is the 
deduction of institutions caused not by death but by resignation or 
other cause. In Derbyshire and elsewhere this is easy; but in other 
places a factor of some uncertainty, tending to exaggeration, is 
introduced. Also vacancies unfilled, of which there were numbers, 
are ignored ; and in turn this tends to an undue minimising. I have 
included every diocese, or part of a diocese, where the figures are to 


' The figures for the diocese of Norwich are enormous. For the institutions, 
however, Dr. Gasquet quotes the figures of Dr. Jessopp, derived from the diocesan 
registers. (The Coming of the Friars, pp. 166-261.) Dr. Jessopp has made a 
special and careful study of his own diocese. The normal average of institutions 
was 77 a year, and multiplying by 17 I get the sum total of benefices, 1,309. 
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be arrived at ; and, after making allowance for miscalculations, we 
find that something like one-half of the beneficed clergy died during 
the plague period. So much for the whole or part of thirteen 
different counties. 

A second summary of ecclesiastical figures comes from the Patent 
Rolls, and some of the previous cases are of necessity included, but 
the area is more general throughout the country. In these Rolls 
presentations to all benefices in the royal gift, whether permanently 
so or only for that turn, are recorded, giving instances from almost 
every county in England and Wales. In normal times the King 
seems to have given away or presented to the different bishops 
111 livings a year on the average. Accordingly from September, 
1348, to the end of January, 1350, had there been no unusual cause 
for vacancies, exactly 150 appointments would have been registered 
on the Patent Rolls. The actual number for the nineteen months 
amounted to 975. As the livings in the gift of the Crown were 
about 1,900, we have a striking corroboration of our former figures, 
demonstrating that one-half of the incumbents died during the 
prevalence of the Pestilence. 

We have but to compare this with our more certain knowledge of 
later visitations, notably with that of 1665, to gauge the wholesale 
devastation. 

On each occasion the parish priests were exposed in an equal 
manner. They did not run away from infection in Charles II.’s 
time, but we do not meet with the same mortality among them ; and 
if we can draw any inference in round numbers, and assume that 
this one class shared equally with the general population, we arrive 
at the conclusion that something like one-half of the living were 
swept away in the course of eighteen months. 

It may here be mentioned that we have no means of ascertain- 
ing the number of the monastic and unbeneficed parochial priests ; 
and, as is usual in such cases, figures differing very materially from 
one another have been suggested. The throne of Canterbury was 
twice emptied of its occupant. 

Before leaving our ecclesiastical sources of information it will be 
of interest to glance at the religious houses, then constituting an item 
of much importance in the religious and social life of the country. 
St. Albans lost her abbot, prior, sub-prior, and forty-four monks out 
of a total of about sixty ; and the daughter houses or “ cells ” suffered 
in a like way. At Meaux thirty-two monks and lay brothers died out 
of forty-nine. Bodmin was left with but two monks. Amongst the 
remaining heads of houses carried off were the abbots of Jerveaux, 
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Ribeaux, Roche, and Welbeck, and the prior of Cartmel. At 
Newenham twenty-three out of twenty-six perished; the ranks of 
Glastonbury were thinned by one-half ; and of the seven abbesses or 
Ladies Superior of the convents of Norfolk five died. Our knowledge, 
so far as it goes, certainly more than bears out the inference already 
suggested. 

Besides these. ecclesiastical returns, there remain a few sources 
of information of a civil or legal character. In the City of London 
wills were proved in the Court of Hustings, and the normal yearly 
average was twenty-two. In 1349, which covers but part of the 
period during which the wills of the Plague victims were in court, 
the number went up exactly tenfold to 222. This represents at least 
one-third of all who made wills at all; and by adding to our calcu- 
lations those proved afterwards, we arrive by corroborative evidence 
truly striking to something like the same round number of one-half. 
To be on the safe side let us say a little less.’ 

The documents of certain London companies confirm the extent 
of the mortality amongst the mercantile classes. Four wardens of 
the Goldsmiths, the whole six of the Hatters, and the whole eight of 
the Cutlers died, and it is curious that, contrary to the customary use, 
the cause of death is not mentioned, every one already assuming it. 

Next, let us take those records of manors or estates, the Court 
Rolls. These affect farm-tenants, who then formed a much larger 
proportion of the whole populace than now—but how large we do 
not know. Amongst other information we get reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the Courts Baron of these different properties. Once a 
year the tenants rendered an account to their over lords ; and upon 
the death of a tenant a successor, usually a son, was appointed or a 
new life added to the lease. We notice at once that special courts 
were held, called Courts of the Plague. 

At one of these, held on a manor in the centre of Norfolk, we 
learn that in some families no adult males were left to be appointed 
to the vacant tenancies. On a second, in the same county, twenty- 
one families had been swept away. In the parish of Hunstanton 
172 tenants, or nearly the whole, died, of whom seventy-four had 
left no heirs male, and nineteen no relatives of any kind, and these 
figures, obtained from the researches of Dr. Jessopp, are fully supple- 
mented by the Court Rolls of England generally. Glancing at 


» Calendar of Wills in the Court of Hustings. Edited by R. R. Sharpe. 
Quoted by Dr. Gasquet. 

2 How to Decipher Old Documents By E. E. Thoyts. London: Eliot 
Stock, 1893. P. 72. 
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haphazard at the village of Chedzoy, near Bridgwater, the proceedings 
of a court held in 1349 fill up two long parchments closely written 
on both sides. From fifty to sixty new tenants are admitted. A case 
affecting the ownership of cattle was called on, and neither plaintiff 
nor defendants appeared, for all four had perished since the case had 
been put down two months previously. 

There remain the documents called Juguisitiones post mortem, 
inquests held by the royal authority at the death of each lord of a 
manor to ascertain the Crown dues payable by the estate or incoming 
holder. Returns made into the Court of Chancery show a normal 
yearly average of 115. In 1349 alone the number of writs issued 
for these “ inquisitions” was 619, and in some instances several 
properties are included in the same writ.!_ By making allowance for 
these two points—that the whole time is not included, and that what- 
ever the number of landlords who died in the same neighbourhood, 
and at the same time, one writ sufficed—we arrive at the conclusion 
that the mortality amongst tenants-in-chief was almost as large as 
amongst the beneficed clergy ; and the ‘supposition that, so far as 
England is concerned, the well-to-do enjoyed a comparative immunity 
would seem to be in a great measure groundless. 

These same inquests incidentally furnish particulars about the 
vassals. At Wilmacott, in Warwickshire, no tenants could be found 
for more than half the land. On a manor in Oxfordshire eight 
tenants out of eighteen died, on another three out of six, on that of 
Whitchurch none were left at all. It is to be regretted we have so 
few trustworthy returns, either of the Court Rolls or Jnguisttiones, 
for the tenants holding under the lord with the villeins and labourers 
together formed the large majority of the population of two anda 
half or three millions. Had these two classes of documents been 
but preserved from damp and destruction, we might have obtained 
a fairly accurate census of each village and manor both before 
and after the fatal visitation. As the records have come down we 
have no such sure basis. Weknow, from the great demand for labour 
afterwards, and from the independent and often unruly conduct of 
the labouring and artisan classes, that they had decreased to a very 
great extent. We also find from these documents estates without 
adult males, farms taken over by entire strangers, and guardians 
appointed for young children left without relatives, and we do not 
find any one single part of England that escaped scot-free. 

1 Record Office. Chancery Juguésttiones post mortem and Originalia Roll for 
1349. Writs sent out to the Escheators were entered — the Originalia Roll. 
Quoted from Dr. Gasquet. 
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Can we then arrive at the actual mortality? No less than three 
chroniclers say “hardly a tenth” survived, a pardonable but 
enormous exaggeration; another says “barely a third were left 
alive.” The more exact figures, as we have seen, point to a full 
half of the beneficed clergy, and to almost the same fraction of the 
London middle-classes, and to a third at least of the landholders ; 
whilst the labourers and artisans in London, Bristol, and other 
centres, together with the under-tenants and villeins of the country, 
perished in multitudes none can number. Mr. Gardiner says: “ Half 
of the population certainly perished, and some think that the number 
of those who died must be reckoned at two-thirds.”! Dr. Gasquet 
sums up: “Those who, having examined the records themselves, 
have the best right to form an opinion, are practically unanimous in 
considering the disease swept away fully one-half of the entire 
population of England and Wales.” I have myself endeavoured 
to point out that our trustworthy records are few, and that they 
refer too much to particular classes and isolated districts ; but, 
taken as a whole, they certainly do demonstrate that the con- 
veniently round number of one-half is about correct, the landowners, 
or tenants-in-chief of the Crown, suffering a little, but, according to 
the figures of the Court of Chancery, not much less than the general 
public. 

And what, then, was the sum total? Professor Thorold Rogers 
reasons that the land could never have supported at this time a 
larger population than two millions and a half, while Dr. Cunningham 
by a different system arrives at the same conclusion ; but taking 
into account the large number of villages in several of the counties, 
I should hesitate at adopting so small a proportion as fifty to the 
square mile all round. Let us say three millions. Taking the 
former estimate the mortality must have reached at least one and a 
quarter million, and it may have been anything between this and 
the second million. Of the number of patients who recovered we 
can know nothing. 

“In Hertfordshire manors,” says Professor Rogers, “ where it 
was specially destructive, it was the practice for thirty years to head 
the schedule of expenditure with an enumeration of the lives which 
were lost and the tenancies which were vacated after 1348.” 
Throughout the length and breadth of the land almost every home 
was visited. Numbers breathed their last unattended, their corpses 
long remaining unburied. “Men and women,” writes a monk, 
William Dene, an eye-witness of what he describes, “ bore their own 

1 Student's History of England, vol. i. p. 248. 
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offspring on their shoulders to the church, and cast them into a 
common pit. From these there proceeded so great a stench that 
hardly anyone dared to cross the cemeteries.” The Bishop of Bath 
and Wells was compelled to give permission for the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist to be administered by deacons, a flagrant breach of 
episcopal discipline deemed to be necessary because of the evil 
times ; and even laymen were permitted to hear confessions. And 
thus did this loathsome and painful disease strike at every family 
affection, and, even where it spared, often wreck the dearest hopes 
and sadden the remaining years of bereaved survivors— 


Matres atque viri defunctaque corpora vita 
Magnanimum heroum, pueri innupteque puellz 
Impositique rogis juvenes ante ora parentum : 
Quam multa in silvis autumni frigore primo 
Lapsa cadunt folia, aut ad terram gurgite ab alto 
Quam multz glomerantur aves, ubi frigidus annus 
Trans pontum fugat, et terris immittit apricis. 


The first and immediate effect was a revolution in prices. A fat 
ox went down to 4s., and a fat wether to 4¢.,a pig to 5¢., anda 
lamb to 2d. On the other hand, a dearth of corn in counties so 
remote as Cumberland and Kent illustrates the havoc wrought 
amongst the humble tillers of the soil, and the chaos as well as 
disorder into which active farming had been thrown. 

This paralysis of industry, also left its mark upon architecture, 
notably in its chief expression, the churches. When the landowners 
and cathedral bodies were without means, and masons and workmen 
so few as to be able to command high wages, building operations 
were suddenly interrupted. The nave of York Minster, a typical 
instance of the later Decorated style, and the choir of Gloucester, a 
typical instance of the earlier Perpendicular, were already finished, 
two worthy examples of our culminating period as it flourished up 
to the middle of the fifteenth century. From that date a change, 
and for the worse, is noticeable. Sometimes, as with the two 
western towers of St. Nicholas, Great Yarmouth, the original idea of 
the builder stands arrested, half finished, an object lesson in the 
break in our architectural continuity. Sometimes, as in Bishop 
Grandisson’s contribution to Exeter, either the new builder or the 
new mason add in slovenly and discordant fashion to the geometrical 
stonework of the decorated conception of their predecessors. While 
often the church is in the end completed in a way, but only after the 
old fashions have for ever gone out, and new ones taken their place. 
The Perpendicular style, newly coming in, might have held its own 
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in point of beauty with the Decorated it was called upon to supersede 
had it not been handicapped by the misfortune of its time of 
introduction ; but these later conceptions of later architects seemed 
in general more debased. And although it is true that after years, 
as in the designs of William of Wykeham, here and there display a 
handiwork of which for nobility of conception any time and country 
might well be proud, yet, as a whole, a decadence in architecture, 
and more particularly in church architecture, may be assigned to 
this cause ; and a more philosophical classification of our ancient 
Gothic buildings would probably be the division into two chief — 
classes, and 1350 the main dividing line. The Great Pestilence 
found the church architect at his zenith, assisted by an abundance 
both of skilled and compulsory labour ; but from that rude and 
sudden shock there was never any complete recovery. 

The accounts of different manors tell a tale of a serious deteriora- 
tion in the value of land. In the smaller number of cases where the 
land was farmed by customary tenants, they refused to pay the old 
rents, and reductions had to be made to keep them to their holdings. 
In the larger number of cases the system of farming was by bailiff. 
Villeins were tied to the land by law, and compelled to perform farm 
work for their lords ; but already the custom of commuting had 
grown up, so that these serfs were at liberty on a specified payment 
in money or kind to transfer their services elsewhere, hired labour 
taking their place. 

The Pestilence, leaving the acreage undiminished in quantity, had 
decreased by one-half or more than a half the amount of labour, 
and immediately these tillers of the soil wanted a better wage ; and 
the old dues of villenage, supported by only an inefficient executive, 
were unable to be enforced. Owing to the smaller market caused 
by the decreased population, combined with the steadily increasing 
demands of tenants and villeins, the manor lords had difficulties to 
meet on all sides. At least one-third of the cultivated land was 
abandoned, and the rents and dues of the remainder proportionately 
decreased. And at the same time the cost both of farming and of 
living went up with a bound, the various details varying from 50 to 
200 per cent. 

The consequence was that new methods of farming and land 
tenure began to supersede the old. The bailiff in the employment 
of the lord began to give way to the leaseholding tenant. A great 
deal of the land, although cultivated, had been held in common. 
There can be no doubt that even corn was extensively tilled by 
some adaptation of the communal system ; and at the same time the 
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use of pasturage for sheep had been by no means appreciated. The 
drastic change, producing landlords and tenants who wanted both 
cheaper and more productive cultivation, caused sheep to take the 
place of corn, and enclosures to be formed. The former broad 
areas, such as meet the traveller so frequently on the Continent, 
began to be divided into fields, and enclosures and hedgerows to be 
planted, first giving the rural landscape that peculiar appearance it 
retains to this day. 

The Statute of Labourers, in reality directed against high wages, 
was passed even before the disappearance of the Plague, and fixed 
the price of labour on the scale that had previously been in vogue. 
As an instance of Parliament endeavouring to regulate so delicate 
and complicated a matter, this Act, followed as it was by later Acts 
and proclamations, has an interest of its own. These measures were 
sufficiently sweeping, punishing both employer and employed. 
“The King,” says Knighton, “levied heavy fines upon the abbots, 
priors, and the higher and better lords, as well as upon the greater 
and smaller landowners in the country, because they had not obeyed 
his orders,” as in truth they could not without sacrificing their crops. 
“The King also arrested very many labourers, and put them in 
prison ; and many fled and hid themselves in forests and woods for 
the time, and those who were caught were fined more severely still.” 
William Dene complains that “labourers and skilled workmen 
became so rebellious that neither the King, nor the law, nor the 
justices, the guardians of the law, were able to punish them.”! The 
villeins and the employed, both in the country and in towns, learnt 
the value of combination, and began to practise it, and the preamble 
of a later Act aimed against them runs, “ Villeins withdraw their 
services and customs from their lords by the custom and procure- 
ment of others, their counsellors, maintainers, and abettors, which 
have taken hire and profit of the said villeins and land tenants, by 
colour of certain exemplifications made out of Domesday, and 
Ht affirm that they are discharged and will suffer no distress. Hereupon 
l they gather themselves in great routs, and argue by such a con- 
federacy that everyone shall resist their lord by force.” These 





i efforts of the legislature and of the executive caused a great 
Hy amount of friction and discontent. A large number swore the 
H required oath not to take any wage higher than the customary, and 
promptly went and broke it. The servile troubles that were so 
‘ ? William Dene’s account in the Rochester Cartulary is in the British Museum, 
if Cotton MSS. Faust B. v. ff. 96 ef seg. It has been abstracted in Wharton’s 
Angléi: Sacra, vol. i. pp. 375 e¢ seq. 
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prevalent during the second half of the fourteenth century demon- 
strate that it is easy enough to fix an irreducible maximum or an 
irreducible minimum by Act of Parliament, and absolutely impossible 
to enforce your Act when you have it. 

In a well-known passage at the commencement of his history, 
Macaulay says of the extinction of villenage that it “struck con- 
temporary observers with no surprise, and has received from his- 
torians a very scanty measure of attention ; and that it was brought 
about neither by legislative regulation, nor by physical force.” Now 
let us compare this with a passage or two further from contemporary 
and sub-contemporary observers. King Edward was given to under- 
stand that “workmen, servants, and labourers publicly disregarded 
his ordinances.”! ‘The King sent into each county of the kingdom 
orders that harvesters and other workmen should not obtain more 
than they were wont to have, under penalties laid down in the Statute 
made for the purpose. But labourers were so elated and contentious 
that they did not pay attention to the command of the King ; and if 
any one wanted to hire them, he was forced to pay them what was 
asked, and so had his choice either to lose his harvest and crops, 
or give in to the proud and covetous desire of the workmen.” ? The 
fact seems to be that owing to the influence of the clergy a beginning 
of manumission had already been made ; that owing to the Pestilence 
a great demand for labour was created ; that the executive was too 
weak either to keep the villein to his village or to make him work 
under the old system ; that the villein combined with other workmen 
to advance his own interests—as this system of medizval trades unions 
is called in an old statute ‘the malice of the servants in husbandry ”— 
and that the total extinction of villenage, thus hastened by the 
Pestilence, was only a work of time. 

Tosum up this part ofour inquiry. Ancient houses sank to rise no 
more or became impoverished, while the population throughout all 
classés so decreased as to snap asunder wonted use and custom. 
Tenants-in-chief of the Crown, although they failed to see how or 
where things were tending, soon experienced that their former 
relationship with their Sovereign on the one hand, and their vassals 
and villeins on the other, was changing, and, with the rest, it was 
becoming difficult to exact the old military service. Accordingly, 
from the Great Pestilence we date the causes which led to the decay 
of that old method of land tenure and service we call the Feudal 


' Record Office. Originalia Roll, 26 ed., iii. m. 25. 
2 Knighton. Ed. Twysden, col. 2699. Knighton wrote shortly afterwards. 
The three last references are from Dr. Gasquet. 
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System, and the birth of that other system of freehold settlement 
which in substance obtains to this day. 

Concurrently with these the new forces at work were steadily 
effecting a revolution in our language and literature. In the Middle 
Ages the tongue of Parliament, of the Court, of the Law, was French. 
The higher classes conversed in French ; and such youths as went 
to school construed their Latin lessons into French. But the con- 
tinued struggles with France on the one hand and with the Popes 
at Avignon on the other were rapidly creating a national spirit 
sufficiently wide and popular to dominate all classes and all interests. 
And the dearth of the teachers and scholars of the old school, caused 
by the havoc wrought amongst the clergy, both regular and secular, 
gave an irresistible impetus to this patriotic craving of England for 
the English. It was left for a schoolmaster named Cornwall to be the 
first to teach his pupils in their own mother tongue, and within forty 
years this new departure became general. In 1362—we have, again, 
an exact date—not only did English supplant French in the law 
courts, but for the first time Parliament heard their King use the 
language of the people in his speech from the Throne. And if at 
court members and courtiers continued to converse in French, it was 
as though in a foreign language, spoken with an incorrect and impure 
accent, a use destined soon to die out. 

Again, the mother Latin was the rival of her daughter, the French. 
Latin was the language of the learned and of literature. The old 
‘‘Chronicle,” commenced under the auspices of Alfred the Great and 
continued until the middle of the twelfth century, together with 
Layamon’s “ Brut.” of the times of King John, were almost solitary 
exceptions in respect to the use of written English. But, 
curiously enough, this same year, 1362, saw William Langland’s 
“Vision of Piers the Plowman,” written in English, soon to be followed 
by the inimitable “Canterbury Tales” of Chaucer, and, of still greater 
importance, Wycliffe’s Translation of the Bible. These things are 
more than coincidences. The old men were going or gone, and the 
old ways and ideas with them, and the result, the dawn of English 
literature. 

It could not be otherwise than that the change from Latin to 
English should be gradual. The language of Cicero and Tacitus 
was the international tongue of civilised Europe, and for an English 
writer or scholar to use his own in its stead was to cut himself off 
H from much sympathy of his learned brethren. No wonder the old 
state of things fought hard. It was not till 1366 that the first 
State paper was written in English. Two centuries later Bacon 
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was as much at home in the one as in the other, while Camden 
preferred the older for writing history, although the Authorised 
Version of the Bible, the Prayer-Book Version of the Psalms, 
and the splendid genius of Shakespeare all proved what a channel 
was at hand for the expression of the loftiest thoughts and 
ideas. The Universities still continued their old practice. Up 
to recent times, and even after it had been dropped for purposes 
of instruction, Latin remained in use for examinations ; and the 
quaint old ceremonies of Commencements are still performed as 
in the brave days of old. People are living who were first taught 
Greek by the help of grammars and lexicons written in the Latin 
tongue, and the annual sermon now preached before the Convocation 
of Canterbury might, so far as the manner is concerned, be delivered 
by the wraith of Winchelsey or Stratford. The use of the two 
tongues implied two different conceptions. The one the better for 
international purposes, since all scholars learnt it; the other for 
expressing faithfully the exact ideas of the writer of English birth 
and training, as the language in which he spoke and thought ; and 
the Black Death powerfully assisted the latter of these two. 

We have left to the last the most important movement of all 
which this calamity set going. The enormous loss of the clergy has 
been already pointed out ; serious results could not but follow. The 
benefices still remained, and, rightly or wrongly, it was considered 
best to fill up vacancies; but to supply efficient priests for every 
second parish was quite impossible. 

The regular clergy could not meet the want ; their ranks had been 
equally decimated. The Universities held out no hope for the 
future. Oxford, with its army of 30,000 scholars, had decreased in 
numbers to one-sixth of that figure, and had deteriorated in manners 
by the turbulent and riotous conduct of the students. “The city of 
Oxford, the fount and source of clerical knowledge,” complains 
the King five years after the Pestilence, had become “like a worth- 
less fig-tree without fruit.” So far as the roll of students was con- 
cerned, the sister University declined in a like manner.! 

How were the vacancies of the present and the supplies of the future 
to be made good? Those quite unfit were hastily ordained, that Divine 

* Dr. Gasquet’s authorities for Oxford are Wood’s History and Antiquities of 
the University of Oxford, p. 449; Hadleian MS. 1900, fol. 2 ; Gascoigne’s Loci 
ex Libro Veritatum, edited by Professor Thorold Rogers, p. 202 ; and Reg. Trileck, 
fol. 163. The plague raged at Cambridge, and the decrease of students is a safe 
assumption. If we are to trust the figures at all, the Oxford of the days when 
England had but a small population, and that devastated by the Plague, com- 
pletely puts to shame the scanty roll of 3,000 undergraduates of our own time. 
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service might be continued. Married laymen, provided they agreed 
to separate from their wives, were held to be eligible. Candidates 
quite unlettered, who did not understand fiveZsentences of the Latin 
offices they recited ; candidates with no vocation of any kind, unless 
for the farm and the workshop, were recklessly admitted in every 
diocese of either province. The monks and the friars likewise 
deteriorated. The clergy of the first half of the fourteenth century 
had their faults, but not as their successors, and the result has lasted 
to this day in a manner that was never anticipated. 

It is significant that demands for Church reform, both in govern- 
ment and doctrine, soon began to be raised, and, amongst others, by 
two writers already incidentally referred to. John de Wycliffe was 
twenty-four years old at the time of the plague, and seven years after 
published his “ Last Age of the Church” against the prevalent cor- 
ruption. The “poor priests” he succeeded in sending forth as mis- 
sionaries likewise, when on their itineracies, found fault with the 
parish clergy, monks, and friars; and to the pen of Wycliffe was 
added the pen of William Langland, who in the “ Vision of Piers 
the Plowman ” denounced the increasing abuses, and called aloud for 
a higher standard of life and truth. To search for the origin of the 

Reformation it is necessary to go back to the rupture produced by 
the Plague, when the gaps in the ranks of the clergy were filled up 
with ignorant and unsuitable men, often corrupt, and sometimes 
immoral. Geoffrey Chaucer was trained as a boy under the old 
régime, and had just entered manhood at the time, and in his old age 
and retirement at Woodstock produced, like a genre painter, different 
classes of the second half of the fourteenth century, and amongst 
them the clergy. In “The Canterbury Tales” the poor town parson 


who 
Cristes love, and his apostles twelve, 


He taught, and ferst he folwed it himselve 
is more than counterbalanced by the priests who spend their time in 
hunting, and grant absolution to all who will give money enough, 
and refuse it to those who have none. The sudden extinction of so 
many of the older and better class of parsons, monks, and friars, and 
the succession of so many worse than useless in their places, inflicted 
grievous wounds, which, remaining unhealed, contributed to the 
Reformation. 
Dr. Liddon has thoughtfully remarked, “So vast a system as that 
of the Medizval Church would never have been shattered as it was 
_in the sixteenth century unless there had been deep-seated and wide- 
spread corruption both in belief and practice, and a corresponding 
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alienation of the higher conscience of the people from the hierarchy.. 
The Papal jurisdiction was theologically and historically vulnerable ; 
but it might have lasted on in England if it had not been long 
associated with memories of ambition and avarice which Englishmen 
could not forget.”! Certainly the corruption in the manners of the 
clergy caused by the revolutionary change in their fersonnel first led 
to the challenge by the legislature of the righteousness of the claims 
of the Roman Pontiffs ; and amongst the remaining causes was the 
removal of the seat of the Papacy from Rome to Avignon in 1309, 
with the accompanying submission to France ; and still more the 
subsequent scandal and distress of the Great Schism of the West 
commencing in 1379, when two and sometimes even three rivals at 
Rome and Avignon each claimed to be the true vicar of Christ, and 
denounced as an impostor and a scoundrel his rival or rivals. 

The assaults by the legislature upon the Roman outposts were 
steadily and successfully carried out. On behalf of himself and his 
successors John had agreed to pay to the Pope a thousand marks 
a year as an outward and visible sign of vassalage. One hundred and 
twenty years passed away, and no sooner did Edward III. get the 
reins of government into his own hands than he declined to be 
bound by this any longer. Then came the Pestilence. Shortly 
afterwards a fresh demand from Avignon was promptly repudiated by- 
Parliament. In point of time, a little before this repudiation the 
first Statute of Provisors was enacted to stop the bestowal by the 
Pope of English benefices in the presentation of English patrons, as 
well as the first Statute of Preemunire to stop law-suits being carried 
to the court of Avignon. Additions to these, as also to the older 
Statute of Mortmain, were made from time to time before the end of 
the century. The path was being cleared of the brushwood and 
the brake in order to discuss the purely doctrinal and spiritual claims 
of the see of Rome.? 

1 Translation of Rosmini’s Five Wounds. Rivingtons. Editor’s Preface, 

. XXL. 
: ? The following list is by no means complete :—(a) Against the bestowal of 
English benefices by the Pope; z.¢., Statutes of the ‘* Provisor” class. Edward III. 
25, cc. 6 and 22 (c. 6 being the original and not very successful Statute of Pro- 
visors); Richard II. 13, c. 2, and 16, cc. 1 to 5 (?). (4) Against carrying suits. 
to Avignon, and against English ecclesiastics acting under Papal authority; 2.¢.,. 
Statutes of the ‘*Praemunire” class: Edward III. 27, c. i.; Richard II. 7, 
c. 14, and 16, c. 5 (this last usually called the Statute of Preemunire, from the 
use of the term at the beginning of one of the clauses). (c) Against transferring 
lands to the Church by will; #.¢., additions to the Statute of Mortmain passed in 
1279. (7 Edward I. c. 2.) 15 Richard II. c. 2. Not only is this not complete 


but nothing short of a study of the Statute Books is likely to produce anything 
02 
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If we take the England of the days of Crecy, and compare her 
with the England of any given date subsequent, say with the days of 
the Armada, we find the same country and the same race differing 
materially in religion, in language, in literature, in laws, in manners 
and customs, and architecture ; and we further find the causes which 
led to this development often difficult to seek. On the one hand, 
there is a tendency to narrow the inquiry by assigning some one 
single sufficient reason, and one only, for each alteration, as on the 
other an alternate tendency to confess that no adequate reason at all 
can be traced. What has been written is an attempt to throw fresh 
light upon an obscure subject, and to show that one elementary 
factor in the connected chain of cause and effect has been neglected. 
I have made no attempt to prove that all things that followed are due 
to this one disturbing incident alone and to nothing else, but merely 
that the Great Pestilence occupies a unique position amongst the 
episodes of the Middle Ages, and that the development to Modern 
Times is more intimately joined to ensuing consequences than is 
generally understood. 


like infallibility. The list is taken from well-known sources in order to illustrate 
the anti-papal legislation of the second half of the fourteenth century. In this it 
succeeds, although figures may be here and there wrong. 


ARTHUR DIMOCK. 














THE SWALE AND ITS 
WATERFALLS. 


HAN Swaledale, in Yorkshire, there is no dale more wildly 
scenic in the kingdom. Those Nature-lovers who are 

familiar with both the Swale and the Yore will agree with me that the 
former turbulent and rapid river deserves all the praise it has got for 
scenes of continental grandeur. The valley is deeper, more rugged 
and confined, than that of Yore: the hills which overlook it are 
steeper ; and gorges, waterfalls, and lofty scars are among its sublime 
features. Indeed, there is nothing of the ample and luxuriant 
character of the much-visited Wensleydale in Upper Swaledale. A 
great crescent of stern hills overlooking moorlands but rarely trodden 
by human foot is the nursing mother of the infant river. Its baby- 
voice is first heard in some collateral cat-o’-nine-tail becks which issue 
from the moorland waste. When the spongy ground gets sodden 
with rain these begin to whip up the expanding young river in the 
valley into mighty and almost inconceivable proportions. From the 
steep slopes of Brownber Edge and Nine Standards, from the sombre 
ridge that flanks the remote gorge of Mallerstang, from Lady Pillar- 
to Great Shunnor Fell, large reinforcements of water descend some- 
times in angry torrents, tearing still more deeply their own sunken 
beds, to form in the neighbourhood of Keld river-scenes of surpassing 
grandeur. And I wonder why the hills, to say nothing of the valleys, 
have not a greater enchantment for our people ; I wonder why nobody 
cares to exert himself to climb such sky-soaring solitudes as Great 
Shunnor Fell, and Rogan’s Seat, and Water Crag, and Wild Boar 
Fell, and Lovely Seat! There should be sufficient magnetism in 
these names alone to draw one into a state of familiarity with them. 
Yet who before has ever heard anything about these Yorkshire’s 
sternest children? or who could tell, without referring to the map, 
the exact localities allotted to them by the forces of Nature? Some 
day it will be better known that the fells and the moorland heights 
are no more dead, implacable, objectless matter than the verdant 
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valleys and the flowing waters. As the author of “ Romantic 
Richmondshire ” says, “they all abound in their living vigour with 
noble lessons of God’s own choosing.” 

Few dales in the kingdom are invested with so many grand water- 
falls and overhanging scars and clints as this one of Swale. For 
miles and miles the air is resonant with the voices of cataracts, 
cascades, and hurrying waters. In quick succession (or, occasionally, 
on a tributary stream) we have the Ovenmouth Fall, High Bridge 
Fall, the Waindwath Rapids, Park House Force, Currack Fall, 
Rainby Fall, Hoggart’s Leap, the Catrake Falls, East Gill Fall, 
Kisdon Force, Scar House Force, Ivelet Force, and the Yew Scar 
Falls. Of these falls—which may be all visited in one day—the 
most important are Park House Force, the Catrake Falls, and 
Kisdon Force; this latter being often considered by those very few 
Yorkshiremen who have visited all the chief natural displays of 
water in their own county as the noblest and most impressive. The 
average tourist whose destination is Keld will not care to explore 
the Swale much higher than the Waindwath Rapids, which are 
situated under Cauterley Scar—an escarpment of perpendicular 
limestone cliffs running for about 1,000 yards along the north 
bank of the Swale. The layer of grit beneath the Scar forms the 
ledges over which the Waindwath Rapids often rush and swirl with 
torrential force, though they never follow the character of the rapids 
of America. Standing at the foot of the current, on the dog-tooth 
rocks which project into the stream, narrowing it up to several “ strids,” 
the view is beautiful and awfully grand—enough to thrill any spectator, 
_ be he Impressionist or no. In autumn the hard outlines of the 
rocks are softened by the gorgeous hues of the ripe foliage. Elms 
and ashes overhang the water, briars and alders squat by its side, 
and flaming bannerets of foliage lift themselves from almost every 
nook and cranny. 

At Park House Force—the next in the series—the Swale is pro- 
pelled over a river-bed scar in three parallel columns. Here, again, 
the autumnal leaves are a most magnificent sight in themselves, and 
the ferns glow with triumphant shades glossed by cataractal spray. 
This isa scene of compound interest ; for close at hand the West 
Stonesdale beck empties itself over a shelving rock into the same 
bed by means of a tripartite fall known as Currack ; this and its 
more august neighbour being in full view at one and the same time. 
Mr. Parrington, of the Cat Hole Inn, at Keld, says that the Currack 
Fall took a prize in an exhibition at Darlington. To anybody except 
the artist and the exhibitor this statement may read a little ambigu- 
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ous ; but I think we may safely conclude that it was art and work- 
manship that took the prize, rather than mere subject. 

Rainby Fall and Hoggart’s Leap are not more than half a mile 
lower down stream. If these two leaps of the Swale had been in 
Nidderdale or Wharfedale they would have attracted the attention of 
every passer-by ; but, as it is, there are finer displays of water both 
on their upper and lower sides, hence the silence to which it is 
summer after summer their lot to be left. Hoggart’s Leap is a weird 
name, suggesting to the uninitiated some connection with a local 
tradition and a boggart or a barguest of Swaledale renown ; but I 
believe that Hoggart is really a family name, there being Hoggarth’s 
Farm about two miles further up the Swale. The river cuts through 
a ocky defile which suggests a cajion, and sometimes the human 
foot can traverse it only with difficulty. Tree-boles spring out of 
narrow crevices between the rocks, or lock them together with a 
dead, clumsy, but inevitable grasp, and wave out their branches over 
the pool-mirrors which lie below. What a fairy-scene must this be 
in the rejoiceful spring-time, when the blue veronica, sweet cicely, 
pink lychnis, starry white ox-eye, yellow primrose, and modest violet 
are all astir on the scars and by the waterside ; when these living 
gems are interlaid among and garnished with purple-tipped fox-tail 
and the drooping brome-grass, and the waters alongside carolling to 
them as though they were children at a feast ! 

From Rainby Fall and Hoggart’s Leap a sequestered green glade 
leads on to the Catrake Falls, which are situated behind Keld village. 
In flood, these cascades remind one very much of the well-known 
Aysgarth Falls, in Wensleydale. In dry summer weather they are al- 
most of a happy-go-lucky character, hopping down broadly and loosely 
for some twenty feet over a series of ledges in the river’s rocky bed. 
They are approached by a rude staircase formed by some sixty steps 
to the deep hollow. From the centre of the rocky amphitheatre may be 
viewed three distinct leaps of silvery water diffused over a wide 
surface, the river being here about ninety feet across. The scenery 
of this rugged limestone channel, although so much secluded by the 
hanging foliage, is yet grand in the extreme. One feels far away 
from the world when surrounded by the tangled thicket and beetling 
riparian cliffs, whose jagged projections are graced with the foliage 
of the mountain ash and shadowed by the pensile branches of the 
birch. When the falling waters hush up every sound, compelling 
everything and everybody to listen, here man feels as small as the 
elusive trout which finds sanctuary in the roots of yon overhanging 
willow. Sometimes the river dashes over these rocks torrentially, 
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with the ire and deafening roar of a demon, only to be precipitated 
over another precipice into another deep basin at every two or three 
hundred yards, until it reaches the calmer depths at Gunnerside. 
In 1883, the upland streams ran so voluminously down into the 
river one day that it rose upwards of thirty feet at Keld, and lower 
down its course more than 500 cattle were swept away from the banks. 
A flood-scene at Richmond must be awfully grand, for the Swale 
fails from an altitude of 1,050 ft. at Keld to about 300 ft. at Rich- 
mond, a distance of twenty-two miles ; this being equal to a fall of 
about thirty-four feet per mile. 

Why does at least one directory turn Catrake Falls into Cataract 
Force? It is, I suppose, some misunderstanding on the part of the 
compiler. But why do polished authors attempt to corrupt Catrake 
Falls into Catrigg Force? Perhaps because they have some contempt 
for what they consider to be pure vernacular, and because they are 
ignorant that the true Catrigg Force is out Settle way. Some writers 
will tell you that the name points to the fact that this district was at 
one time infested with wild cats. But the word “ catrake” is better 
explained in another way. At the time Sir George Denys’s lead-level 
was worked in this hollow it used to be said that only cats could 
rake up the hill-sides from it. Sheep-rakes are sheep-walks, cat- 
rakes are cat-walks, and peat-rakes is an expression indicating a 
straggling tendency of the peat-fumes. 

It would be unpardonable to pass on without paying some little 
tribute to the most graceful mount in Yorkshire. Detached from 
all the rest of its kind, set in the very midst of the dale with silent 
impertinence, and forcing the river half-way round its rotund base 
by a deep gorge, the delicately-lined Kisdon rises to a height of 
1,636 ft. It is to the Keld and Muker folk what Rosebery Topping 
is to the “Cannie Yatton” and Stokesley folk—an eternal presence of 
which they are proud, and some of them would, I dare say, rather 
forfeit their lives than have it removed, were that by any vandal 
piece of contract possible. Both real and ideal is this bastion below 
Melbecks Moor, this exquisite green and silver mount—neither hill, - 
nor mountain, nor fell—chased at the base in perpendicular 
columns, and rounded symmetrically above. But surely the artists need 
not be quite so faint-hearted. When some adventurous spirit is 
tired of the Swale waterfalls and the beauty-spots of Richmond, let 
him make an effort to reproduce the contour, purity, and brilliance of 
this immovable denizen of the Swale’s mid-stream. Were Kisdon 
absent, one might see Mvker from Keld, but the river and a foot- 
track twine round one side of it through a deep ravine, the high-road 
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twines round the other side past Angram and Thwaite; and the 
country-folk, not content with these two means of passage, must 
needs cut a cart-road right over Kisdon’s summit. Not that they 
would deface the mount for worlds, but because they love its prospects 
and its breezes. 

At Keld Bridge is the sheeny, silvery, East Gill Fall—com- 
panion in style to the Currack Fall—and, as you watch it from the 
hill-side, you hear its music rise and sink in impressive cadences. 
I followed a narrow and rough bit of road into a region growing at 
every step more wild and Alpine-like in its grandeur, until at last I 
was quite beneath the bulk of Kisdon, on whose sides the isochro- 
matic yew and juniper may be seen flourishing. The birds chirruped 
in the tangled autumn hedgerows, where now and then a robin red- 
breast or a tiny crested wren was heard piping. Here and there 
appeared the scarlet-berried spike of the wild arum ; in every hedge- 
row the sinister beauty of the black briony ; everywhere the broad 
flat tufts left by the wild guelder-rose. But many very rare plants, 
such as the Andrea alpina, Gymnostomum commutatum, and 
Dicranella Schreberi, have been found between the Catrake Falls 
and Kisdon Force. 

Kisdon Force—though perhaps unknown to Turner, who ssbtah 
Hardraw Force—is, owing to its surroundings, the noblest waterfall 
in Yorkshire. The Swale here does its best to bring its grandeur to 
a culminating point, and to give a memorable finish to its series of 
plunges. The cataractal booming sound falls on the ear while afar 
off, but the narrow tree-clad gorge conceals its treasure until one has 
scrambled down the steep sylvan flank of Mount Kisdon to its very 
foot. I came to a detached platform-like mass of limestone, which, 
during some great convulsion, has evidently become disconnected 
from the Mount and slidden down into the middle of the valley, 
leaving scarcely room for the angry river to pass through. After 
heavy rains it is impossible to stand here, for the torrent with lightning 
velocity then swirls over this spacious rocky floor, sets all the higher 
rocks shivering, thunders into its misty cauldron, and rushes off 
again in violent vortices. Geologists say that Kisdon Force has cut 
back more than half a mile since the close of the Glacial Period, the 
rate of retrogression having averaged some 3} inches per annum. 
But Nature is here at once stern and sublime. The river-bed is a 
chasm, the Force is a broad arc of living silvery crystal, its roar is 
perennial and profound, the surrounding rocks are dappled with 
brilliant colours, and there are all the fairy-land accompaniments 
of abundant foliage, fern and flower. On the brant-sided hill 
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opposite, which rises to the height of 1,000 ft. almost perpendi- 
cularly, hangs a miniature forest. And from this phenomenal plat- 
form of rock the yew and juniper-sprinkled Mount Kisdon may be 
seen rising terrace upon terrace, with, in the visual middle distance, 
a road cut through the rock on its well-rounded breast. 

Scar House Force is situated on the Cliff Gill beck, near to its 
confluence with the Swale. After having brought down its message 
from the famous Buttertubs Pass, this beck is suddenly precipitated 
over a semicirque of limestone rocks into a narrow ravine pic- 
turesquely clad with elm and fruiting ash; while foliage auburn and 
isabelline hangs from the opposite side and meets in an arched 
canopy over the vitreous top of the fall. But there is none of the 
magnificence of Kisdon Force here to appal a child or dwarf the 
stature of man. In a word, Scar House Force belongs to that type 
known as the essentially pretty waterfall. On the verge of the basin 
may be seen a great rock on which is deeply carved in large letters, 
‘God is Love.” Even such an admirable text as that does not lend 
additional interest to the scene, nor create any particular sympathy 
with the faddist of the chisel, nor preach half so eloquent a sermon 
as the waterfall itself ; or what the worth of those familiar words in 
“As You Like It” uttered by the exiled Duke in the Forest of 
Arden? 

One day a Westmorland stag strayed as far as Muker Moor, 
when it was seen and chased by a number of Swaledale men with 
their dogs. The stag, more nimble than they, bounded off and led 
them a pretty dance ; but, after clearing an hedge or two, it landed 
in the bottom of this Scar House Fall, and was maimed. A bold 
dalesman who sprang after the animal got gored through the hand. 
The stag was seized at last, and put in quod fora term. The land- 
owner, however, released it as soon as it was well and capable, and, 
along with several gentlemen friends on horseback, gave it chase in 
the direction of the hills. 

Let us see how the rapid-falling Swale is affected by melting 
snows on the fells and by rain-charged thunderstorms which not 
infrequently burst above them. The thunderstorm of Wednesday, 
September 9, 1896, will long be remembered by the good folk of 
Keld and Muker. The morning was soft—a decent fishing-morning, 
in sooth—and made no signal of the coming storm. But about 
two o’clock the heavens opened, and abruptly discharged a straight 
fusillade of rain. Presently the hills were ablaze with lightning-forks, 
‘and the thunder detonated from Nine Standards to Shunnor Fell. 
In a few minutes, as it seemed, the road was a troubled sheet of 
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water, crossed at every angle by a boisterous flood. It hurtled head- 
long down the hill-sides, burst through the stone fences, bored and 
burrowed in the road, swung open and wrenched down the gates in 
the pastures, and spread destruction wholesale among the fields and 
farmsteads. Huge stones, tons in weight, came crashing down the 
becks like cannon-balls ; you could hear them grinding together as 
the spate hurled them over the augmented cataracts. For an hour 
or more Nature’s orchestrion rendered the craziest music imaginable. 
Fences and even bridges collapsed as though battering-rams had 
been levelled at them, and now and again a drowning sheep or a 
barrow waltzed round and round in the watery pandemonium. 
Anxious farmers might have been seen retreating from the melting 
banks, where pole after pole of the best pasturage was yielding to the 
corrosive torrent. And, two or three hours hence, scores of farmers 
beheld with dismay their acres strewn with sand and stones, their fences 
nowhere, their roads dripping morasses—as though some Killarney 
bog-slide had passed that way—and all the work and wage of a 
year or more gone to hopeless ruin. 

From Keld, the first important village in Swaledale, a long and 
interesting course lies before this very ancient river, in which history 
says St. Paulinus baptized above ten thousand men, besides women 
and children, in one day ; past Muker, and more ancient Grinton, and 
proud, lordly Richmond; past towers of barons and cloisters of 
monks, to the broad, peaceful, pastoral vale; till, calmed by ex- 
perience, it flows at Myton gently into the Ure, whence soon, as the 
yellow Ouse, it laps the ancient quays at York. 

HARWOOD BRIERLEY 
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S77. CRISPIN AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 


HE Emperor Charles V. being curious to ascertain the opinion 
of his subjects regarding himself and his government often 
departed incognito to public and other resorts to glean information. 
His boots needed repairs, and one night at Brussels he wended his 
steps to the establishment of a cobbler. Unfortunately it was 
St. Crispin’s Day, and instead of discovering the cobbler engaged in 
his work he found him with his acquaintances celebrating his 
patron’s festal day. The Emperor, however, stated his wants, 
and for the performance of the duty offered a tempting gratuity. 
“ Know you not, my friend,” said the hilarious cobbler, “that this 
day is sacred to the pious patron of our art, St. Crispin? For the 
nonce I have renounced work. Were you the Emperor Charles V. 
himself, I’d not do a stitch ; but if you will come in you shall drink 
with us to the health of St. Crispin. We are as merry as Charles V. 
can be.” The stranger accepted the offer of hospitality, and while 
he was contemplating their rude pleasure instead of participating in 
the same, the jovial host accosted him thus: “I suppose you are 
some courtier, politician, or some other personage in the State, 
but whoever you be you’re heartily welcome here. Drink about, 
sir. Here’s Charles V.’s health.” ‘Then you love Charles V.?” 
queried the Emperor. ‘Love him?” echoed the son of St. Crispin, 
“aye, aye. Certainly I love him. I love his long noseship well 
enough, but I should love him much better were he to tax us a little 
less.” 

Shortly after this conversation the Emperor departed, by no 
means displeased with the bluntness of his host. The next day the 
Emperor sent for the cobbler, and in answering the summons he 
feared that a terrible reception was in store for him.. The cobbler 
was ushered into the presence of the Emperor, who, observing the 
man’s anxiety, hastened to appease his dire forebodings by promising 
to grant any reasonable wish he might express. Crispin took heart 
and requested that his sovereign and late visitor would permit in 
future the cobblers of Flanders to bear for their arms a boot with 
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the Emperor’s crown upon it, and that in all processions the Com- 
pany of Cobblers should take precedence of the Company of 
Shoemakers. The request was conceded by the Emperor, and these 
. high and honourable distinctions are still held and cherished by the 
cobblers of Brussels. 

The shoemakers of Scarborough were, and may be yet, in the 
habit of holding a dinner on St. Crispin’s Day (October 25), and 
afterwards burning flambeaux on the sands. 

St. Crispin and his brother Crispinian (always associated together 
in the calendar) were two natives of Rome who, having become 
converts to Christianity, set out for Gaul to preach the faith about 
the middle of the third century, along with St. Quintin and others. 
The brothers settled at Soissons, where, in imitation of the Apostle 
Paul, they preached publicly in the daytime and worked with their 
hands at night, earning their own subsistence by making shoes, 
though nobly born. They supplied the poor at a low price, and a 
legend tells us that an angel supplied them with leather. The 
heathen listened to their instruction, and were astonished at the 
charity, disinterestedness, piety, and contempt of glory displayed in 
their lives ; and many were converted to the Christian faith. After 
they had been thus engaged for several years, the Emperor Maximianus 
Herculius came into Belgic Gaul, and a complaint was made to him 
against the brothers. He, desiring to gratify their accusers, as well 
as to indulge his own savage cruelty, gave orders that they should 
be brought before Rictius Varus, the most implacable enemy of the 
Christians of that time. The saints bore with patience and constancy 
the most cruel torments, and at length finished their course by being 
beheaded with the sword about 287 a.p. 

According to a Kentish tradition, their remains being cast into 
the sea were washed ashore at Romney Marsh. In the sixth century 
a great church was built in their honour at Soissons, and St. Eligius 
richly ornamented the shrine. 

From their martyrdom to the present time they have been 
regarded as the patron saints of shoemakers, who were accustomed 
to honour their day (and are yet in some towns) by great festivity. 
One special ceremony was a procession of the brethren of the craft 
with banners and music, while various characters representing King 
Crispin and his Court were sustained by different members. 

In Zime’s Telescope for 1816 we read that “the shoemakers of 
the present day are not far behind their predecessors in the manner 
of keeping St. Crispin. From the highest to the lowest it is a day of 
feasting and jollity. It is also, we believe, observed as a festival with 
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the corporate body of Cordwainers, or shoemakers, of London, but 
without any sort of procession on the occasion, except the proceeding 
to a good tavern to partake of a good dinner and drink to the pious 
memory of St. Crispin.” Again, Hone’s book tells us that on July 29, 
1822, the cordwainers of Newcastle held a coronation of their patron 
saint, and afterwards walked in procession through the several streets 
of that town. The coronation took place in the court of the 
“Freemen’s Hospital at the Westgate at eleven o’clock. Soon after 
twelve the procession moved forward through the principal streets 
of that town and Gateshead, and finally halted at the sign of the 
Chancellor’s Head in Newgate Street, where the members of the 
trade partook of a dinner provided for the occasion. A great number 
of people assembled to witness the procession, as there had not been 
a similar exhibition since the year 1789.” 

At Tenby it was customary for members of other trades, chiefly the 
carpenters, on the eve of St. Crispin’s Day to make an effigy of the 
saint, and suspend it from the steeple on some elevated place. In 
the morning it was formally cut down and carried in procession 
through the town. The procession halted in front of the residence 
of each member of the craft, when a document purporting to be the 
last will and testament of the saint was read, and, in pursuance 
thereof, some article of dress was taken off the effigy and left asa 
memento of the noisy visit. At length, when the effigy was stripped, 
the stuffed body was made into a football, and kicked about by the 
crowd till they were tired. 

In revenge for the treatment thus accorded to St. Crispin, the 
shoemakers hung up on St. Clement’s Day (November 23) the 
effigy of a carpenter, which they treated in a similar way. 

St. Crispin’s Day has become the anniversary of one of England’s 
grandest battles—viz. Agincourt. Shakespeare says (“ Henry V.” 
act iv. scene 3) :— 

This day is called the feast of Crispian : 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a-tip-toe when this day is named, 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 
He that shall live this day, and see old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his friends, 
And say, To-morrow is St. Crispian : 

Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars, 
And say, These wounds I had on Crispin’s Day. 


The Knights of the Awl can boast of men who, breaking the 
chains of circumstances, have climbed the steps where ‘ Fame’s 
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proud temple shines afar.” Linnzus, who founded the science of 
botany, was a shoemaker. Wincklemann, who disclosed the beauties 
and the marvels of antique sculpture, was a shoemaker. The main- 
stay of the Society of Antiquaries, John Bond, was a shoemaker. 
Bloomfield, the shoemaker, wrote the “ Farmer’s Boy.” Gifford, who 
established the Quarterly Review, was a shoemaker. George Fox, 
who founded the Society of Friends, worked in the same humble 
sphere. Dr. Morrison, Hans Sachs, the poet of Nuremberg and 
the friend of Luther, Sir William Reed, Sir Simon Eyre, Hans 
Christian Andersen, Dr. Marshman, Dr. John Kitto, and Richard 
Savage were all sons of Crispin before they adopted vocations of a 
higher order. 

There was a cabin-boy on board Admiral Narborough’s ship 
during the naval war between England and Holland. Narborough 
was lost unless he could get a word toa portion of his fleet, which 
was near, but out of sight behind a high piece of land. No boat 
could have lived in the fierce fire of the fleets, and there was no 
possible way of communicating an order except by swimming. The 
admiral called for volunteers, and among those who sprang forward 
was his own cabin-boy, a vigorous, handsome lad of eighteen. He 
had been a cobbler’s apprentice, and had run away to sea. ‘ What 
can you do, my fearless iad?” asked Admiral Narborough. “I can 
swim, sir,” replied the youth; “and if I am shot I can be easier 
spared than anyone else.” This answer, with the look that accom- 
panied it, settled the question. In another minute or two, with the 
order in his mouth, the lad swam out of sight into the dense smoke 
of the battle, followed by the cheers of the crew. He brought the 
reserve fleet into action in time, and won for himself a lieutenant’s 
commission. His remains now lie in Westminster Abbey, with a 
monument over them bearing the name of Admiral Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel. 

It remains to this day an unsolved problem as to who was the 
first shoemaker. Benedict Saddouth, one of the most learned men 
of the sixteenth century (a shoemaker by trade), wrote a treatise on 
the shoemaking of the ancients, in which he traced the art to Adam. 
“ Adam,” he says, “ was a shoemaker, and Eve a ‘ tailoress.’ ” 

The sons of Crispin then can “smile at the claims of long 
descent.” 

The shoe is coeval with history, for as soon as humanity took to 
clothes it took to shoes. Both originated in the same compelling 
necessity, which is said to be the mother of invention, and, at all - 
events, dictated the manufacture of pedal gear. For men soon found 
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‘it to be imperative to protect the foot equally from the burning sands 
of the desert and the frozen surface of the Arctic icefields. And here 
we come to a beautiful illustration of the law of development. That 
principle of growth or progression which we trace in all continuous 
human efforts we perceive to be at work in the evolution of the shoe 
—in its three principal and clearly defined stages—first, the sandal ; 
second, the shoe; third, the boot—reminding the philosophic 
observer of the three stages in plant growth—the seed, the leaf, 
the flower. A sole of wood or leather shaped to the size of the 
foot, and fastened to it by straps or strings, was the earliest form 
of the sandal, as you may see depicted on the ancient Egyptian 
monuments. This is the shoe of which such frequent mention is 
made in the Old Testament. 

The Portuguese shoe to-day has a wooden sole and heel with a 
vamp made of patent leather, fancifully showing the flesh sides of 
the skin. The Persian foot-gear is a raised shoe, and is often made 
a foot high. It is made of light wood richly inlaid, with a strap 
extending over the instep. The Algerian shoe in appearance is not 
unlike the light English wooden clogs. This shoe is made entirely 
of leather, in the simplest form, and usually without any ornamenta- 
tion. The Armenian shoe is a leather shoe or heel, without a 
counter or back quarter. The vamp is made of felt, and is beauti- 
fully ornamented with needlework done in coloured silk thread. 
The Muscovite shoe is hand-woven on a wooden frame, and but 
little attention is paid to the shape of the foot. Leather is sometimes 
used, but the sandal is generally made of coloured silk cordage and 
woollen cloth. The Siam shoe has the form of an ancient canoe, 
with a gondola bow and an open top. The sole is made of wood, 
and the upper of inlaid wood and cloth, and the exterior is elaborately 
ornamented in colours, and with gold and silver. The sandal worn 
by the Egyptians is composed of a sole made by sticking together 
three thicknesses of leather. This is held to the foot by a band 
passing across the instep. The only ornamentation is the fastening 
of two feather plumes on the right of the sharp toe. The Russian 
boot is composed of many pieces of morocco in several colours, put 
together in a shape to please the taste of the maker or wearer. The 
foot of the boot is made of heavy calf. The whole boot is beautifully 
embossed by thread in bright colours. The Hungarian shoe, or 
moccasin, is made of raw hide, prepared by a sun-curing process. 
It is bound together with many thongs of raw-hide. Loops or thongs 
extend upward around the ankle, and through these loops is passed 
a strap which is buckled at the side. The Grecian shoe is made 
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almost entirely of leather, and has a thickly padded sole, with a 
sharp turned-up toe, which is surmounted by a large ball of coloured 
wool or hair. The shoe is fleece-lined, and is gorgeously decorated 
with beads and ornamental stitching. The clog worn by the 
Japanese is of wood, and as viewed from the side is the shape of a 
boy’s sledge. It is fastened to the foot by a string, which passes 
between the great and second toe and across the former; a strap an 
inch in width and lined with linen is carried across the instep. 
Chinese shoes have no fastening or string, buckle or strap. The 
upper is made of felt, velvet, or other cloth. The sole does not 
extend to the end of the shoe, but curves upwards beneath the ball 
of the foot. The sole being very thick, it gives the wearer an 
unsteadiness of gait, as though a pair of rockers were fastened to his 
feet. In the everyday life of the Eastern nations the sandal played 
an important part. When two traders completed or confirmed a 
bargain they plucked off their sandals as a sign, just as a couple of 
Englishmen shake hands. It was loosed as a mark of reverence or 
respect. A slave when recently purchased removes and carries 
his master’s sandal. The traditional sign of inferiority was not 
unknown tothe Western nations. The host took off his guests’ shoes. 
The bride’s father handed her shoe to the bridegroom, as part of the 
marriage ceremony, and the bridegroom asserted his authority by 
touching her head with it. 

The custom of throwing one or more old shoes after the bride 
and groom, either when they go to church to be married or when 
they start on their wedding journey, is so old that the memory of 
man stretches not back to its beginning. Some think that it repre- 
sents an assault, and is a lingering trace of the custom among savage 
nations of carrying away the bride by violence ; others think that it 
is a relic of the ancient law of exchange or purchase, and that it 
formerly implied the surrender by the parents of all dominion or 
authority over their daughter. It has a likeness to a Jewish custom 
mentioned in the Bible. Thus in Deuteronomy we read that when 
the brother of a dead man refused to marry his widow, she asserted her 
independence of him by “loosing his shoe.” Also in Ruth, when 
the kinsman of Boaz gave up his claim to the inheritance of Ruth 
and to Ruth also, he indicated his assent by plucking off his shoe ana 
giving it to Boaz. It was also the custom of the Middle Ages to 
place the husband’s shoe on the head of the nuptial couch in token 
of his dominion. 

With the Norman Conquest came a great change in feet covering. 


The good old soft shoes of untanned leather, which must have been 
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deliciously comfortable, were set aside, and then came vagaries in 
scarlet and green and blue, embroidered in gold and precious stones 
—some with a golden lion in each square, some with large rose 
windows, some stained, some of one simple colour bound in black, 
some parti-coloured, others with one foot blue, the other red, one 
white and the other black. The shapes were as odd as the rest. 
From honest shoes, close fitting to the foot, they suddenly abandoned 
their natural intention and lengthened out into peaks, fashioned like 
a ship’s prow ; then they grew into the likeness of a scorpion’s tail, 
and then came the preposterous peaks, called by some devil’s claws, 
which were sometimes fastened to the wearer’s knee. King Richard, 
the Lion Heart, had his boots stamped with gold. John Lackland, 
his brother, wore boots spotted with golden circles ; while Henry ITI. 
wore boots chequered with golden lines, every square of which was 
enriched with a lion. Matthew Prior tells us that when Henry was 
buried at Fontevraud he “was arrayed in the Royal vestments, 
having a golden crown on the head and gloves on the hands, dcots 
wrought with gold on the feet, and spurs.” In an illumination on a 
grant made by Edward III. about 1350 to Thomas de Brotherton, 
we find that his Majesty’s shoes are long and pointed, without heels, 
and having a square opening over the instep. According to Chaucer 
the clergy even adopted the habit of the laity, for Absalom, the young 
priest, had “ Paul’s window carved on his shoes!” that is to say, a 
device analogous to the pattern of the rare windows in the transept 
of St. Paul’s. Cardinal Wolsey’s shoes were 


Of gold and stones precious 
Costing many a thousand pounds, 


And, indeed, these were the days when gallants 


Wore a farm in shoe-strings edged with gold 
And spangled garters worth a copyhold. 


Under the House of Tudor no shoes could be fashionable that 
were not fastened with a full-blown rose. These shoe-roses were 
sometimes very costly, three, four, and five pounds being no uncom- 
mon price to pay, while one gallant of that time paid 4 30 for his, to 
the distraction and envy of all beholders. But James I. objected to 
the custom prevailing in his time of placing roses on the shoes, 
which, he said, made him look like a “ruff-footed dove.” Charles I. 
still continued the fashion, but under the Protectorate of Cromwell 
they were mentioned with other “gewgaws innumerable” by that 
authority of abuses, Philip Stubbs, 
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The Elizabethan shoe was a really artistic affair, and, when 
powdered with gems and worn on the foot of a Sidney or a Raleigh, 
was a thing to look upon. When Leicester received his Queen at 
Kenilworth he wore shoes of white velvet. The Queen herself was a 
connoisseur in shoes. The shoe had developed into the boot about 
the middle of the fifteenth century ; and in stout boots, with tops 
and spurs, Yorkists and Lancastrians rode against each other on 
many a bloody battlefield. Then boots were so heavy that their 
removal fell to the lot of squire or page or any other attendant. 
After the Revolution (1688) the immense roses on shoes were 
replaced by buckles and large wide strings. At first these buckles 
were not unlike beans in shapeand size. Since that period the buckle 
has undergone every variety of form and dimensions, and in the year 
1777 buckles and buttons on the coat became so enormous that they 
gave birth to many ridiculous caricatures. High-heeled boots were 
worn by ladies for three parts of the eighteenth century. They 
~ raised their fair wearers some inches, and rendered walking difficult 
and running out of the question. Boots and shoes of all kinds have 
been worn in England : shoes made of leather, wood, and reeds ; 
brass-bound, iron-bound, gold-bound ; with wide blunt toes, with 
narrow-pointed toes a foot long, but the right shoe and the left 
shoe exactly the same shape. About fifty years ago a young surgeon 
lost his election as resident surgeon for a country infirmary, in spite 
of first-class testimonials, because he wore button-boots and a flat 
watch in his waistcoat pocket instead of his breeches fob. “Have 
you seen Haydon ?” asked Sir Wm. Allen of David Bridges, a well- 
known character of a set anda good hearty fellow. “Yes!” “And 
how d’ye like him?” said the other. “Why,” returned David, “there 
is a good deal of genius in the toes of his boots,” alluding to the square 
toes he wore to avoid corns. 

The wearing of boots reminds us of the wearing of spurs. For 
several centuries past and until comparatively recent times persons 
wearing spurs in any sacred edifice in England were accosted either 
by choristers or beadles, who demanded a fee by way of fine for thus 
entering a cathedral, minster or church, and thereby interrupting the 
service. ‘Two or three centuries ago, when spurs were commonly 
worn, the amount received for “‘ spur money ” was considerable, and 
singing boys and beadles were ever on the alert for the ringing of the 
spurred boot, often to the neglect of their more legitimate duties. 
Sometimes the choristers lost their perquisites because of their 
inability to repeat the gamut on the demand of spur-wearing persons. 


From the cheque-book of the Chapel Royal Dr. E, F, Rimbault 
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gives the following extract of an order made by the Dean in 1822: 
*‘ That if anie Knight or other persons entituled to weare spurs enter 
the Chappell in that guise he shall pay to the quiristers the accus- 
tomed fine ; but if he command the youngest quirister to repeat his 
gamut and he faile in so doing, the said Knight or other shall not pay 
the fine.” This rule was not enforced until about the year 1830. 
Quoting a note in Gifford’s edition of the work of Ben Jonson, Mr. 
Markland says, “In the time of Ben Jonson, in consequence of the 
interruptions to Divine service occasioned by the ringing of the spurs 
worn by persons walking and transacting business in cathedrals, and 
especially in St. Paul's, a small fine was imposed on them called 
‘ spur-money,’ the exaction of which was committed to the beadle 
and singing boys.” 

Under the title of “The Children of the Chapel Stript and 
Whipt,” there was published a curious tract, in which the following 
passage bearing upon the subject of the spur-money occurs: ‘ Wee 
think it very necessary that everye quorister shoulde bring with him 
to church a Testament in Englishe and turne to everie chapter as it 
is daily read, or some other good and godly Prayer book rather than 
spend their time in talking and hunting after spur-money, wherein 
they set their whole mindes, and doe often abuse dyvers persons if 
they doe not bestowe somewhat on them.” 

Spur-money was exacted in Westminster Abbey from Dr. Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, who handed over an eightpenny token as the 
fine. The penalty was also imposed about the same time on the 
Duke of Cumberland (afterwards King of Hanover) for entering 
the choir of the same abbey in his spurs, but his Royal Highness, 
who was installed there, excused himself with great readiness, plead- 
ing his right to wear his spurs in that church, inasmuch as it was the 
place where they were first put on him. About 1847 or 1848 a party 
of sappers and miners were stationed at Peterborough engaged in 
the trigonometrical survey, when the officer entered the cathedral 
with his spurs on and was immediately beset by the choristers, who 
demanded money of him for treading the sacred floor with armed 
heels. One of the dignitaries was ignorant of the practice. 


EDWIN WELLINGTON KIDD. 





TABLE TALK. 


PIERROT. 


URING the last summer or two the London playgoer has 
acquired a close intimacy with Pierrot. Until Mlle. Jane 
May was seen as Pierrot, the prodigal son, the conception which 
prevailed concerning that character was derived from his appearance 
in ballet or at masked balls, and notably from pictures such as 
Géréme’s famous “ Duel in the Snow.” During the present season 
we have seen Pierrot under many different aspects, comic or serious, 
principally the latter. We have watched him commit a murder 
having some points of resemblance with that of Mathias in “The 
Bells,” and, haunted to the point of suicide by the ghost of his victim, 
die, like Mathias, a victim of joint remorse and hypnotism. These 
later developments of Pierrot, like the earlier, we owe to France. 
Though mostly seen on the stage, they are not confined to it, but 
influence other forms of art and literature. I have read, this sum- 
mer, an account in an English poem of a Pierrot beloved or mocked 
of the moon-maidens, whose kiss inspires unquenchable and un- 
realisable desires, and have seen the picture of the disconsolate 
wanderer designed by the quaint pencil of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. 
So prominent is now the part played by Pierrot that some explana- 
tion of his origin and significance, neither of them very well known 
in England, may be of service to some at least of my readers. 


ORIGIN OF ITALIAN CoMEDY. 


IKE Harlequin, Columbine, Pantaloon, Scaramouch, and 
other characters, Pierrot took his rise in the Italian Com- 

media delle Arti, that is to say, in the impromptu comedy of 
medizval and renaissance Italy. A subject being selected, the 
comedians of Bergamo, Florence, Venice, or Naples, who undertook 
the performance, improvised as they proceeded dialogue suited to 
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the action to be supported, and the characters they had to present. 
These characters themselves went back to what were known as the 
Atellan rhymes, comedies, or fables, and thence to the most 
licentious exhibitions of the Greek satirists. I spare my readers 
particulars, more interesting or amusing than edifying, concerning 
the cinédologues and phallophores of these primitive entertainments, 
premising only that from the masks of bark or leather which they 
wore came the mask of Harlequin and other personages of the 
Italian comedy, and even, it may be believed, though I have never 
seen it so stated, the floured face of Pierrot. When the Italians, 
who, as Montaigne says, could always laugh without being tickled, 
took to these characters, they altered and travestied them so as to 
make them representative of the chief vices or attributes of Italian 


‘provinces or cities. Harlequin, as he was at first seen, with a 


black mask, said to have been designed by Michael Angelo, sprang 
from Bergamo, and was supposed to illustrate the indolence and 
stupidity of the inhabitants of the lower part of the city. Milan 
supplied Scapin, Venice Pantaloon, Naples Pulcinella and Scara- 
mouch, Rome Calandrino, and so forth. There are scores of others 
typifying various forms of braggadocio, sensuality, arrogance, or 
paltroonery. Female characters, such as Isabella, Columbine, and 
Harlequina, come directly from Terence and Plautus, and represent 
the courtesan or the soubrette. They have no physiognomy of any 
special district of Italy. Lastly, Pierrot, for which many derivations 
have been suggested, seems to have passed from Pulcinella through 
many transfigurations before assuming the shape he now wears. The 
clown, who in England is the most popular figure in pantomime, is 
supposed to be a variant of Pierrot. He at least goes far away from 
his original. 


CHARACTER OF PIERROT. 


HE name Pierrot is, of course, French, not Italian, and the 
features assigned him are French also. The land of his 
adoption has become his home. His late developments and the 
immense popularity he has enjoyed are due to the genius of 
Deburau, an actor at the Théatre des Funambules. In a fine 
passage, Baudelaire, the author of the “ Fleurs du Mal,” contrasting 
with the clown or English Pierrot, the Pierrot of Deburau, speaks of 
the latter as pale as the moon, mysterious as silence, supple and 
dumb as the serpent, erect and long as the gallows. Stupidity and 
imbecility were his principal characteristics when he was first intro- 
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duced into the comedy of Molitre. The costume he now wears was 
even then given him, white to the soles of his shoes except for the 
tight-fitting black cap, with large loose-fitting pantaloons, and with 
a linen cassock with huge buttons. Marvellous vogue was assigned 
him after Deburau had restored him to favour. The history of the 
theatre in which he played was written by Jules Janin and 
Champfleury, Jal and Théophile Gautier sounded his praises. 
Pierrot was at this time the type of carelessness and improvidence. 
Without a sou in his purse, without any dress other than that he 
wears to face the winter cold or the summer heat, he is always cheer- 
ful, animal, licentious, childish, irresponsible. He is a coward, a 
baby without a conscience or a sense of responsibility. He disputes 
with Harlequin for Isabella or Columbine, and is always worsted in 
the fight. Such is the Pierrot of Deburau, and after him of Paul 
Legrand. Now that the part is taken by women he has been greatly 
sentimentalised. M. Willette, the eminent artist, has published a 
delightful volume (undated), entitled “ Pauvre Pierrot,” in which 
he is revealed in a thousand fantastic shapes. The title-page 
shows him a diminutive fairy on his kaees to a rose, and having 
for rival a bee. 


A PAINTER OF PIERROT. 


ROM this work of M. Willette have been drawn indirectly most 

of the shapes in which during the past summer Pierrot has 
appeared among us. Thecover of the volume presents Pierrot, with 
a silver nimbus round his head, hanging from a lamp-post, a position 
in which he is discovered when the curtain draws up on “’Chand 
d’Habits.” M. Catulle Mendes, to whom this ghastly work is ascribed, 
has certainly been to some extent inspired by M. Willette in it, asin a 
previous farce, in which he shows us Pierrot haunted for the murder 
of his wife. Mlle. Jane May has set before us Pierrot married, doubt- 
less to Pierrette; and, playing with some ingenuity both characters, has 
treated us to a domestic interior, with a justifiable exhibition of 
jealousy on the part of Pierrette. Avpretty fancy, revealing in poetical 
language the inherent childishness and silliness of Pierrot, is the 
Pierrot Posthume of Théophile Gautier. Pierrot has been persuaded 
that he is dead and bewails himself. In the fact of his death he 
finds the reason why his face is white. He wears mourning for 
himself, throws flowers upon his own tomb, laments his loss of en- 
joyment, and writes his epitaph, in which he concedes that he is an 
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idler and a good-for-nothing who has spent his life in frivolity, and 
worse. 


PANTOMIME TYPES IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


NE reflection suggests itself when I compare the slow domes- 
tication of Pierrot in England with his more direct acceptance 
in France, to which country also he is an importation, but whence also 
he draws his principal features as well as his name. It is that even 
in the acceptance of comic types national tastes and influences 
prevail. Pierrot, sensual, vicious, childish when pleased, and capable 
of the cruelty as well as the charm of childhood, had much to com- 
mend him to the French, little that would take root in England. We 
took Harlequin and Columbine, the pantomimic Romeo and Juliet, 
because without a love interest pantomime even is not easily con- 
ceivable. We were not content, however, with their delicacy and 
grace, but converted Harlequin after a while into a gymnast. It was 
not so originally, and Rich, otherwise Lun, as harlequin, was said to 
be as great in pantomime as his associate Garrick was in acting. 
Garrick himself rhapsodized over the performance of Lun. Now 
Harlequin is expected to perform feats of agility and to jump through 
windows. Our favourite character, however, is clown, who is but Pierrot 
further travestied. He has lost all that is childish and most that is 
licentious, but is unsurpassably mischievous, dishonest, and brutal. 
When he smothers a baby, or upsets all the world with a butter- 
slide, our hilarity is as unchecked as when he steals any unlikely 
object and puts it in the pockets of his trousers, which are those of 
Pierrot. We preserve pantaloon also to be the victim of his tricks. 
Clown represents, however feebly, the brutality and proneness to 
horseplay characteristic of a British rough in his enjoyments. If 
there are even worse traits in our nature we reserve them for Punch, 
a type still more characteristically British. Punch, too, springs 
from the Commedia delle Arti, his name being, of course, but an 
abridgment of Punchinello. His darker traits have, however, been 
added to him in England. He is, it is said, the Don Juan of the 
populace, winning pardon for his murders and other crimes when he 
slays the hangman first and afterwards the devil. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 











